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jumped 


the. honest acknow] 
- advocates, the Rev. William Kirby, who, in 
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THE BIBLE.. 


ap by 


ally shat sore than a brief 


the 
rocks 


,the creation of organisms men- 
tioned.in the Mosaic,account is; “ Grass, the 
‘herb. yielding seed, and the fruit tree yield- 
ing fruit after hie kind, whose seed is in it- 
self,” the work of the third day. The low- 
est fomiliferons she contrary, show 
a 


more than twenty thousand 
below the which is 


_the:remaing of animal life, crusta- 


8 an exception, and wonders why he is 
never noticed by modern geologists. He 
was, indeed, an exception ; but in his anx- 
ious ‘endeavours to avoid Scylla, his frail 


‘bark was swallowed up in the relentless’ 


ws of Charybdis, and he has scarce been 

tb of since. He and others of that ilk, 
Granville Penn, Rev. William Kirby, &. 
undoubted men of talent in their proper 
sphere, seem to vie with each other in their 
‘holy horror of geologists, as a race of crea- 
tures with hearts harder than their stony 
fayourites, and heads which only find satis- 
faction, in attempting to prove a nature 
without a God, or at least a God of nature 
‘at variance with the God of revélation. 
What an illustrious line of Christian ge@lo- 
gists we could point outtothem now! But 
what'were their opinions, which so “clearly, 
and with apparent ease and fairness, recon- 
cile the mysteries of the earth's structure 
with, the of creation ?”’ 
lling of the 

Burnett more 
ago; not by the new light 


than 
‘shed on the subject by new discoveries, 


to suit their own views, which they assert 


_with  positiveness and self-reliance and 
confidence truly astonishing. 


They su 
posed that all the phenomena exhibited in 


the fossiliferous rocks, all the various changes 


which the earth has undergone since its 


ereation, can be accounted for in the short 


time between the creation of man and the 


;deluge, and by the deluge itself; that these 
slik of the an 


tedilu- 


vian ocean, the relative position of land and 
ocean being entirely c ged during the 
deluge. In leaving the “long days,” and 


adopting this theory, I verily think, to use 
_@ very vulgar expression, they have simply 
. out of the frying pan into the 
fire.’ Unfortunately for their theory, they 
have entirely overlooked the fact that the 
Mosaic gives us a description of a 
tract of antediluvian country, which is easily 

nized at this day, viz: the description 
_of the garden of Eden and its four rivers, 
which, it is rather singular, to say the least, 
‘should have been spared in the general des- 


_truction.. Our wonder at the revival of this 


theory is greatly diminished, however, by 
ent of one of its 
his Bridgewater Treatise, (Bohn’s edition) 
vol. L, 844, says:—“ My own know- 


| of geology and its principles, as now 


laid down, is too slight to qualify me to 
ivered 


-eompare them with what has been 


in Scripture on the subject here alluded to.” 


And I sincerely hope that all the advocates 
of that theory are in precisely the same pre- 
igament. The time between the creation 
‘man and the deluge, 1656 years, accord- 
ing to the chronology adopted in our Bibles, 
or even that of .Dr. Hales, 8155 years, is 
“entirely too limited to account for the im- 
mense deposits which cover our earth. 
Where, too, are the remains of antediluvian 
man and his works, which ought to have 
been preserved in the strata, as well as the 


‘most delicate shells and leaves? Their 
-roeky pages give no response, for 


them net. 


{Phere is still another opinion, which, 


they knew 


‘tho it has scarcely to show its 
‘fade -yet has its advocates among 
those who know absolutely nothing of the 
book of nature, and I fear have a nar- 
‘row appreciation of the book of "s re- 
vealed truth, and that is, that the earth is 
just now in the state in which it came forth 
at the almighty fiat—strata, fossils, and all, 
‘made just as we see them. This belief is 
too ridiculous to refute. If such was the 
‘ease, my only conclusion from it would 
be, that the great centre of all truth had 
lied to man, and placed these “ lustreless 

s,”’ the remains of shells, plants, and 
animals, that rival in delicacy, beauty, and 
fitness for their position those of the present 
order of things, in the strata to deceive man, 
and render sure his unbelief. 

Bat you ask; what are the received opin- 
ions among geologists with reference to the 
Mosaic account? It has become an estab- 

lished truism in the minds of geologists, 
that an indefinitely long period of time is 
to account for the enermous accu- 
of fossiliferous rocks, occupying a 
depth of about ten miles in thickness on the 
“earth’s crast, with all those changes in the 
relative positions of the different strata, and 
the ever-changing nature of the mineral 
“organic ‘contents, which is so' evident to all 
‘stadenté ‘of ‘the stience.. ‘To “prove this 


ral and 


would require more space than the limits of 
article can “allow. Nor is it 


does’ not 


the whole of the Bible the term.“ im the 
ing”’ is Used in Yery i ite sense; 
and we have the evidence ‘of many of the 


most learned philologiste that in 
an indefinite length of time may have elap: 
between the “ beginning” and the work of 
the first day. ‘This opinion was held not 
only in latter days, but long before the at- 
tention of philologists was attracted to the 
subject in a geological point of view. Jus- 
tin Martyr, Origen, Augustin, and others of 
very early date, supposed the first verse sim- 
ply to declare the creation of matter, en- 
| tirely distinct fram the work of the first day, 
and separated from it by an indefinite pe- 
riod. The learned Bishop Patrick held the 
same view more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Then is it not strange that, when 
it is found that the structure of the earth 
shows that it must have undergone a great 
series of changes, requiring a long space of 
time to fit it for the habitation of man; we 
should be denied that time which unbiassed 
philologiste granted when there was, to their 
minds, no such evident object for it? And 
yet, admitting this to have been the case, 
you may say that that will not obviate the 
difficulty, for vegetable and animal forms 
were not created till the thirdand fifth days. 
Here we have to fall. back again on the 
original language, and we find that the word 
translated in our version ‘‘ created” has not 
that signification, but rather means a “ re- 
modelling,” or “‘ renovation” of things out 
of pre-existing matter. This is all that 

iste contend for, and the exhibitions, 
as recorded in nature, prove that there was 
just such a remodelling, that with the ad- 
vent of man came a new series of animal 
and vegetable life, distinct from that which 
preceded it. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the minu- 
tize of this theory, as I have already extend- 
ed my “few words’ beyond newspaper 
limits. I will only refer your correspon- 
dent, ‘and all other anxious inquirers after 
the truth, to the excellent work of the late 
lamented, Dr. John Pye Smith, Divinity 
Tutor in the Protestant Dissenting College 
at Homerton, entitled “Scripture and Ge- 
ology;”’ to Dennis Crofton’s admirable little 
work, “Genesis‘and Geology;” and to our 
eminent countryman, Professor Edward 
Hitchoock’s “Religion of Geology.” These 
are works not of mere theorists, but of prac- 
tical men; the latter especially, has earned 
for himself a reputation as a practical geolo- 
gist, in his minute reports on the Geology 
of Massachusetts, and his various works and 
memoirs on, the subject, which places him 
in the foremost ranks of the geologists of 
America. 

The perusal of these works, and others 
that might be mentioned, even if they do 
not convince the reader of the truth of the 
theory, will richly repay, by their depth of 
research and strength of reasoning, for the 
little time spent over them by any 

Srupent or Sorrprurat GEoLoey. 


this case 


For the Presbyterian. 


Pastoral Relation Dissolved. 


_ The Presbytery of Fort Wayne, at a pro 
re nata meeting, on the 8d inst., dissolved 
the pastoral tion between. the Rev. J. 
‘Edwards.and the. First Presbyterian Church 
of Fort Wayne, and adopted the following 
resolutions relative thereto. 

Whereas, The Rev. J. Edwards has 
been elected to the Presidency of Hanover 
College, and has asked a dissolution of 
the pastoral relation existing between him 
and the First Church of Fort Wayne, with 
a view to the accepting that office; and 
Presbytery, after having considered with 
care the circumstances leading to that event, 
feels that the finger of God is seen in all 
of them—in the, to him, entirely unsought 
and unexpected nomination, in his unani- 
mous election by the officers of that institu- 
tion, in the willingness of his church to give 
him up, only because they feel that God has 
called him to another field, it is 

Resolved, 1. That it is with unfeigned 
regret we part with our brother, and at this 
time we desire to record that our inter- 
course during his almost four years’ resi- 
dence amongst us has been, without a soli- 
tary exception, of the most pleasing and fra- 
ternal kind—that his heart has always been 
deeply interested in the missionary fields of 
this Presbytery, and he has always been 
willing to sacrifice his convenience, and 
spend his strength in building up the waste 
places of Zion. 

Resolved, 2. That we can testify to the 
ability and acceptance with which he dis- 
charged his duty as a pastor, both in the 
pulpit and in the family circle—to his kind- 
ness, courtesy, and efficiency as a presbyter. 

Resolved, 3. We do most heartily re- 
joice that the College of our choice has been 
so fortunate as to obtain the services .of one 
so well fitted, by his social temperament, by 
his diversified powers of mind and exten- 
sive learning, to discharge the duties of its 
chief executive office. 

Resolved, 4. That the Stated Clerk is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to the officers of that Institution ; 
also to the Presbyterian, Presbyterian Ban- 


| ner, and Presbyterian of the West, for publi- 


cation A. B. MAXWELL, Committee. 
Attest, J. H. Nevius, Stated Clerk. 
. For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION IN SANDUSKY. 


~ Messrs. Editors—Presuming your readers 
feel some interest in the new enterprise of 
an Old-school church im this city, I wish to 
inform you somewhat of its success thus far. 
Our new church edifice was dedicated on 
Sabbath, 24th ult. ; the sermon by the Rev. 
W.S. Plumer, D.D. of Allegheny Seminary, 
from Prov. xviii. 10, “The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower; the righteous run- 
néth into it, and is safe.” It was a very 
ws but forcible discourse, delivered in the 

octor’s usual energetic and impressive man- 
ner. The rain came down in torrents, and 
yet the house was well filled, and the people 
much interested in the exercises. It is a 
source of much gratification to the little 
ghurch here — together (being only 
seventeen male communicants, as I am in- 
formed) to get their house of worship fin- 
fehed. It is a beautiful massive structure 
of blue limestone, which abounds in this 
place, and is not excelled by any buildin 
stone in the country, is one hundred an 
twenty feet in length by sixty feet in width 
—thirty feet of the end fronting on another 
street is two stories high, the room on the 
first floor being exclusively for the use of 
‘the Sabbath-school, with circular seats ad- 
mirably adapted for the , and the 
second floor a well finished and convenient 
lecture-room. The main building strikes 


ret one as being one of the happiest designs 
‘of this day of progress in church architee- 


‘| ture. It will seat nearly one thousand per- 
| pons. It has cost, including a fine organ, 


'$85,000 ; and when it is considered that it 


‘ta | has beén done, with the trifling exception of 


| Jess than’ $2000, by three or four members 
of the church, is it not worthy of commen- 
| dation, and should it not stimulate other new 


churchés to like sacrifice and energy of ac- 


| tion? ‘The church was organized in the fall 


of 1852, and became connected with the 
Presbytery of The Rev. W. 8. 


Ws 


WILLIAM.S. MARTIEN & 


—— 


Kennedy was called, and has ministered 
Vv rily and ably to the church, 

isto be installed in a few weeks, in 
accordance with the unanimous wishes of 
the church and people. May God’s bless- 
ing follow the efforts of this little church, 
and its healthful and conservative influence 
be felt among the discordant elements of 
the Reserve, and may it prove to be a “vine 
of God’s own right hand planting.” ©“ W. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PAUL JONES. 


' Messrs. Editors—In a late number of 
The Presbyterian, you notice briefly an in- 
teresting article in the July number of 
Harpers’ Magazine, giving an historical 
record of the famous Captain Paul Jones. 
Of his daring character, his bloody conflicts, 
and ambitious, eelfish career, it is not my 
object to fren These are well exhibited 
in the article to which you have drawn my 
attention. | 

Among the dramatis persone introduced 
by the writer, is one of a — character, 
whom I have seen, and of whom I may say 
a few words, the Rev. Mr. Shirra of Kirk- 
caldy. In the year 1790, a near relative of 
mine, who had long been acquainted with 
Mr. Sheriff, (pronounced, Scottice, Shirra,) 
after an absence of several years, paid a vist 
to her native town, and called, among other 
acquaintances, on her old friend Mr. Shirra. 
She took me, then a lad of twelve, along 
with her. The good man received us very 
cordially. His manner was frank and 
hearty, and his inquiries particular and 
minute, evincing a deep interest in the cir- 
cumstances of his welcome visitor. After 
an animated conversation, we were sum- 
moned to tea. Asking a blessing on our 
intercourse and refreshment, Mr. Shirra 
used this language: “‘ We thank Thee for a 
sicht o’ our freens frae Erland, an’ the gude 
news frae the seenat (Synod) ower the 
water.” 

Mr. Shirra was a loyal subject of the 
British King. A regiment of soldiers was 
usually quartered in Kirkcaldy. Several 
of them were in the habit of attending his 
place of worship. On one occasion he 
thought the members of his congregation 
were not prompt enough in offering them 
seats, and announced with energy, “ My 
freens, mak way for the servants o’ the 
Lord.” On another Lord’s day, having ad- 
ministered the ordinance of baptism to an 
infant, he addressed the retiring mother 
thus, ‘Noo, Betsey, woman, sing lood an’ 
cheery.” 

I could produce other anecdotes of this 
eccentric but really godly man. But your 
columns have a better object in view than 
to gratify a taste for the ludicrous. 

There is no doubt of the fact recorded by 
the writer of the article in Harpers’ Maga- 
zine, that when the Bon-homme Richard, 
Captain Jones’s vessel, appeared in the Frith 
of Forth, Mr. Shirra and many of the peo- 

le of Kirkcaldy went to the links, (the 

ach;) that he knelt down on the sand, 
with many around him, and prayed fer- 
vently that the Lord would frustrate the 
project of the “ pirat,” and “cause his wun 
to blaw the ill-minded an’ cruel man out o’ 
the Frith.” 

The prayer was heard, and the hostile 
squadron was driven to sea by a heavy 
storm. P. 


ATLANTIC CITY AND ABSECON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Attantic County, N. J., July 16, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—You may do a good 
service by correcting the mistake of news- 
aper correspondents, and others, who con- 
found Atlantic City with Absecon,* and 
apply these names to one and the same 
place. Atlantic City is indeed on Absecon 
beach, or island, but the village of Absecon 
is seven miles distant on the main land, and 
from its position must become important as 
the railroad depot for the surrounding coun- 
try. From this village the cars pass over 
the extensive salt meadows for several miles, 
then crossing a thoroughfare or narrow body 
of water, they arrive on Absecon beach, 
which is ten miles long. At the upper end 
of this beach, or island, the passengers are 
set down at the door of the hotels of the 
infant city of Atlantic. 

It is not our aim to speak of the energy 
displayed, the wonderful change which has 
been effected within one year of great em- 
barrassment, nor to draw any comparison 
between the merits of Atlantic and other 
watering places. But it is proper for us, 
and for your journal, to utter a word in be- 
half of the spiritual interests of its con- 
stantly residents and visitors. 
Whilst so much has been done for worldly 
gain, shall our Church make no effort to 
supply these souls with the means of grace? 
While more places than we can now count 
are open for the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
and hold out their allurements, even on the 
Sabbath, contrary to all law, shall no house 
be opened for the worship of God? The 
inhabitants of Atlantic cannot go seven 
miles to the main or shore for public wor- 
ship, and they can find no church at a less 
distance. Happily for them, the quiet of the 
Sabbath is not broken by the whistle and 
bustle of trains arriving and departing; 
thanks to that director of the Company, 
whose name ought to be honoured for his 
bold and determined position in defence of 
the Sabbath. 

Under the auspices of the Presbytery of 
West Jersey a little has been done. Mr. 
James M. Edmonds, a licentiate, resides at 
Absecon, and preaches once a month at At- 
lantic. The Camden and Atlantic Land 
Company have given a valuable site for a 
Presbyterian church, on the corner of Pa- 
cific and Pennsylvania Avenues. The pro- 
prietors of the Ashland House have offered 
their large and comfortable dining saloon as 
a temporary place of worship, and a few 
hymn books have been presented by the 
Board of Publication. If we could an- 
nouncé positively that there would be 
preaching every Sabbath, the congregations 
would be larger than at an occasional ser- 
vice; some barrier would be raised against 
the temptations and evils which always, at 
such places, come in like a flood; good, 
directly, would be accomplished, and all 
these services would help us to take posses- 
sion of the ground, and lay the foundation 
of a Presbyterian church. We trust that 
the church-going people of your city will 
not think that they have escaped from the 

resence of the Lord, nor forget the assem- 
fling of themselves together, when they go 
down to Atlantic. If any of our brethren 
will take part in sustaining public worship 
here, they may obtain further information 
respecting the plan and arrangements, upon 
application at the office of the Board of 

issions. 

P. S. The last Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church stationed a preacher in Atlantic 
City; but for want of a suitable place his 
services have been temporarily suspended. 
Rumour says ~ ics 
have the first church. Yours in the 
N.Y-N. 


* Goodjauthority says, make the final syl- 
Table con. spell, com, 


comb, combe, and combie, 
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A New Work = Modern Pan- 


The Edinburgh Witness recently eontained 
an elaborate and highly laudatory criticism 
on a new work then just issued from the 
Edinburgh press, entitled, «The Christian 
Life, Social and Individual,” by Peter Bayne, 
M.A. . It was spoken of as remarkable alike 
for originality of conception and for power 
of execution. Other religious journals in 
Great Britain followed with long notices of 
the work drawn up in terms of unmeasured 
praise. The London Evangelical Magazine 
thus speaks of some portions as ‘‘ chapters 
of great power, and in many places dis- 
tinguished by exquisite beauty, in which 
the Pantheism of Carlyle and the Positive 
Philosophy of Comte are skilfully, and we 
think triumphantly dealt with. These chap- 
ters are sufficient to secure for Mr. Bayne a 
place among the highest Christian philo- 
sophic minds of the day.” As the writings 
of Carlyle have exerted a powerful influence 
in our own country, it is desirable that Mr. 
Bayne’s work should be put in circulation 
here also. We learn that Messrs. Gould & 


Lincoln of Boston, will shortly issue it from 


their press. From some of the sheets which 
they have sent us, we give the following im- 
pressive contrast between the universe and 
God of the Pantheist, and those of the 
Christian : 

“Pantheism is a theory of God, man, 
and the universe, which cannot be denied 
to contain elements of great sublimity; 
atheism can say nothing of the world, but 
that, for the living, it is a workshop, and for 
the dead a grave; nothing of the soul of 
man, but that it is the action of organism, 
and that the possibility of its separate exist- 
ence is a dream; but Pantheism, whether 
delusively or not, and at least in its popu- 
lar representations, admits a theory of the 
world which is sublime, and a theory of 
man which is exalted. When clothed in 
the chastened beauty of the language of 
Fichte, or wrapped in the poetic gorgeous- 
ness of that of Carlyle, these can scarce fail 
to awake enthusiasm; and it is when, with 
express intention or not, such writers cast a 
passing glance of contempt on the appar- 
ently dead and rigid universe of one who 
refuses to say that the All is God, that an 
entrance is apt to be found for those general 
modes of thought which are of the nature of 
Pantheism. it were well, therefore, to look 
fairly in the face the express or tacit assump- 
tion of the Pantheist; to contrast, with all 
impartiality and calmness, his universe and 
his God with those of the Christian. 

‘‘Ye make the great Alla machine, say 
the Pantheists, a dead piece of very superior 
mechanism ; the tree Igdrasil of the old 
Norsemen was better than that; to look on 
the universe as godlike and God, how in- 
finitely better is that! Let us consider. 
One mighty tide of force filling immensity, 
its waves, galaxies, and systems, its foam 
sparkling with worlds, one immeasurable 
ocean ‘of life, swelling in endless billows 
through immensity at its own vast, vague 
will; such is at once the universe and the 
God of Pantheism. The Pantheist himself 
one little conscious drop in the boundless 
tide, in the all-embracing infinite. In the 
branching of the. stars, this infinite rushes 
out; in the little flower at your feet, it 
lives. In all the embodying of human 
thought—in the rearing of nations and poli- 
tics, jn the building of towered cities, in the 
warring and trading of men— it finds a 
dim garment; in the beauties, and gran- 
deurs, and terrors of all mythologies—the 
grave look of the Olympian King, the still 
and stainless beauty of the woodland Naiad, 
the bright glance of the son of Latona, the 
thunder brows of Thor, the dawn smile of 
Balder—it is more clearly seen; the beauty 
which is the soul of art—the majesty that 
lives from age to age in the statue of Phi- 
dias, the smile that gladdens the eyes of 
many generations on the perfect lip and in 
the pure _ of a Madonna by Raphael—is 
its very self. You may look at it; you may, 
by effort of thought, endeavour to evolve it 
within you; but the drop holds no converse 
with the ocean, the great rolling sea hears 
not the little ripple on its shore; you can 
hold no converse or communion with your 
God; your highest bliss is to cease individ- 
ually to be, to sink into unconscious, ever- 
lasting trance. What, now, do we behold, 
when we turn, with unsandaled foot, to 
look upon the universe and the God of 
Christianity? An immensity, to the bounds 
of which, urge them never so wildly, the 
steeds of thought shall never pierce, throng- 
ed with ordered myriads of worlds, all willed 
into existence, and ever upheld by a Being, 
of whom tongue cannot speak, or mind 
conceive, but who lit the torch of reason, 
who hears the voice of man, and whose at- 
tributes are dimly mirrored in the human 
soul. Endeavour to embrace the universe 
in thy conception; let thought take to it 
the wings of imagination, and imagination 
open the oceanic eye of contemplation ; view 
this stupendous illimitable whole. Then 
conceive God infinitely above it; filling it 
all with his light, as the sun fills with its light 
the dewdrop; as distinct from it as the sun 
is from the dewdrop; to whom the countless 
worlds of immensity are as the primary par- 
ticles of water composing the dewdrop are to 
the sun. Then add this thought: that he, 
around whose throne the morning stars for 
ever sing, to whom anthems of praise from 
all the star-choirs of immensity go toning 
vu eternally from galaxy to galaxy, hears 
the evening hymn of praise in the Christian 
home, the lowly melody in the Christian 
heart, the sigh of the kneeling child; and, 
when the little task of his morning sajourn 
on earth is over, will draw up the Chris- 
tian, as the sun draws up the dewdrop, to 
rest on the bosom of infinite Love. Such 
is the universe, and such the God of the 
Christian, in what faint and feeble words we 
can image the conceptions. Is the universe 
of Pantheism more sublime than this? 


“We must, however, pause. We have, 
in the preceding sentences, not unallowably 
conformed to those general ideas of God 
which must float in the general intellect. 
But in order to show what Christianity her2 
affords us, we must endeavour to define, 
with briefness, but precision, the ultimate 
idea of God at which philosophy can arrive. 
We shall not enter into any proof of the 
fact, that the human mind cannot conceive 
the infinite; that the sphere of thought is 
limited by the relative, the conditioned. 
We assume this point, or rather we accept 
regarding it, as what may now be considered 
final, Sir William Hamilton’s demonstra- 
tion. We shall agree with the declarations 
on this which:he cites as those of a 
‘pious philosophy :—‘A God understood 
would be no God at all;’ ‘To think that 
God is, as we think Him to be, is blas- 
nae ” The general intellect of the race 

as always sought for, and believed in, su- 
a power; this grand characteristic may 
affirmed of all nations and ages ;,if some 
—— of exception has been presented, 
it has been by no means of an extent or na- 
ture to invalidate the general evidence. 
This belief, however, has been either in- 
stinctive and imperfect or blind; either ac- 
cepted at the instinctive bidding of those 
laws which will not permit.man to consider 
phenomena causeless, and finitude final, or 
the faint echoes rece:ved without question 


of. examination, of an original revelation. 
The general idea formed in all of the 
Divine, has admitted of bein Pe ak into 
two components; a semmegalien either hu- 
man, or strictly analogous to that of man, 
and a supplement of Gattis power, beauty, 
and wisdom, by more or less skilful bor- 
rowing from those examples of force, loveli- 
ness, or design, which are manifested in na- 
ture, and were recognized to transcend ha- 
man attainment. But as civilization ad- 
vaneed, and thought began to appear, the 
popular conceptions of divinity were sub- 
mitted to philosophic examination, and 
‘proved to be unsatisfactory. To avoid de- 
tailed explanation, we shall say, in general 
terms, that philosophy, after careful exami- 
nation, arrived at the conclusion that the 
origin of the finite could not be found with- 
in the region of finitude. The theory that 
the sun was not altogether without a cause, 
but that it formed the chariot of an ever- 
youthful god, whose smile was the sunshine 
that yellowed the corn, whose anger was 
the drought that occasioned famine, that the 
deep roll of the thunder amid the folds of 
the black cloud was not self-originating, but 
was amply accounted for as the rattling of 
the wheels of the awful Jove; that the 
beauty of sea-foam, and rainbow, and rose- 
bud, and vine-cluster, and bewitching eye 
and cheek, and lip, was no sport of acci- 
dent, no uncaused fantastic play over the 
face of nature, but the cunning work of a 
— who embodied the beautiful, might 

ush any half-expressed questioning of the 
rude popular mind, but could nowise satisfy 
reason. Eyen the general intellect, when it 
at all engaged in reflection, found this first 
series of answers insufficient ; that sun-god, 
that Jove, that Venus, the whole magnifi- 
cent company that sat in thrones over the 
unstained snow of Olympus—whence came 
they? There arose theories to account for 
their origin; if the keen piercing human 
mind would not rest contented with this fair 
vision, if the finite attribute of multiplicity 
pained and impelled it, an older mythology 
was seen, or fancied to emerge, venerable 
Satarn, and Hyperion the giant of the sun, 
and hoary Ocean, and the whole Titan bro- 
therhood; and, if even this satisfied not, all 
might be referred to the primal two, Heaven 
and Earth, or even they might be placed at 
the foot of an ultimate and immovable Fate. 
At this last stage, the reflections of the 
popular mind came nearly into coincidence 
with philosophy. This, as we said, passing 
beyond polytheistic notions, arrived at the 
original, unconditioned, inscrutable one. 
This was the critical moment. Was the 
fact that the Divine could not be com- 
prehended and defined by the human mind 
to be taken as an pat rn of its non- 
existence, or was a Divine, thus inscrutable, 
to be received? That philosophic intellect 
which we deem the noblest and most sub- 
| lime, to which the belief in a God was a 
necessity, held by the second alternative, 
whether by accepting, with subtle yet sub- 
lime self-deception, the product of imagina- 
tion for the affirmation of reason, or by de- 
vising some new faculty, whose voice was 
conclusive in the matter, and calling it faith ; 
thus, we may boldly assert did Plato in 
Greece, and Fichte in Germany; that philo- 
sophic intellect which could consent to aban- 
don belief in man’s spiritual existence, and 
in an unseen government of the world, lapsed 
into Atheism; this was perhaps the result 
of the Aristotleian philosophy in ancient 
times; and has been the avowed goal of the 
modern Positive Philosophy. And thus we 
are enabled to shut up for ever the Panthe- 
istic theory of God and man, against which 
we now especially contend, in one dumb 
negation; to use again the words of Sir 
William Hamilton, ‘the All’ evolved by 
‘the scheme of Pantheistic omniscience,’ ‘at 
the first exorcism of a rigorous interroga- 
tion, relapses into nothing.’ ”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 
MARY DEAD. 


BY THE REV. T. HEMPSTEAD. 


The beautiful, the loved is gone, 

The cherished long and fair is dead ; 
Our God has sealed the dust upon 

The gentle hand, the youthful head. 
Ah! faded is our royal rose, 

Our myrtle bloom lies pale and low— 
Cold death above her glory strews 

The yew leaf and the cypress bough. 


O, softly tread the darkened room 
Where pale and cold our myrtle lies— 
Come, weep the night that shrouds her bloom, 
And kiss the dust from off her eyes ; 
For earth hath not a form so fair, 
A heart so pure, a step so light— 
Such luxury of golden hair, 
As death has borne away to-night! 


O, think upon the summer time, 

O, think upon the coming flowers, 
And dream beneath some fairer clime, 

Where softer flow the rosy hours, 
And bid the smiling lawn be green, 

The blossom wave, the fountain shine, 
And make thy home a fairy scene, 

With music and the trailing vine. 


But o’er the summer’s verdant glow, 
The glory and the balm of spring, 
The mantling vine, the fountain’s flow, 
The rapture of the trembling string— 
A gloom will steal, a haunting voice, 
Like winds that through a ruin moan— 
“ Ah! never more shall ye rejoice, 
_Dhe beautiful and loved is gone!” 


The dirge is sung, the shadow falls 
O’er all of her that we could see; 
But not o’er that which treads the halls 
Of light and immortality. 
O, joy for her! whose footsteps rise 
To treadsthe angels’ starry home ; 
But woe for us! whose heavy eyes 
Must count the snows upon her tomb! 


On lip, and brow, and maiden form, 
The silence falls, the dust is strown, 
But high o’er earthly sun and storm, 
The soul o’ersweeps the far unknown ; 
With shining hand and forehead fair, 
Calls us those azure halls to tread, 
And shine, with her, a seraph there, 
The beautiful—our Mary dead! 


BLESSINGS IN AFFLICTION. 


We know what they are—not those poor 
mercies that we faintly ask for in our hours 
of é¢ase, but those richer vineyards, those 
higher mercies, for which the soul in its 
miséry most aches, and which the heart, 
when its desires are drawn forth in affliction 
by heavenly consolations, most thirsts for 
and} seek port, submission, patience, 
faith; thankfulness for the past, all the 
past; quietness for the fature; deeper con- 
victibns of the world’s emptiness, of the 
misery of sin, of the worth of the soul, of 
the Saviour’s preciousness; the giving way 
of evil desires and habits, and the rising up 
of hely affections; prostration, and, at the 
same time, freedom and elevation of spirit ; 
thirstings after God ; thoughts ascending to 
heaven, and almost piaeeing tate it; a close 
and realizing, and wonderfully blessed view 
of eternal things; the light of God’s coun- 


tenance ; a sense of his presence.—Fev. C. 


ROME ON BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


Dr. Colton, an Archdeacon of the Charch 
of England, has published a work designed 
to consider the question, “‘What the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has done to spread 
the Bible in England?” It is often con- 
tended by Romanists that they are not op- 
posed to the circulation of the Bible, but 
only to the heretical Protestant versions of 
it. The following facts, stated in the work 
above mentioned, will show what has been 
her course, when it has been proposed to 
circulate their own translation. It appears 
that there was actually a Roman Catholic 
Bible Society organized in London about 
forty years ago. What treatment it re- 
ceived, and how short was its life, may be 
seen from the following. 

“In 1815, a few Protestant gentlemen, 
headed by Mr. W. Blair, an eminent sur- 
geon in London, i ning to print copies of 
the Douay and Rheims Scriptures, without 
notes, for distribution among the Roman 
Catholies of Ireland, either at a low price 
or gratuitously as they should see fit. A 
Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. P. Gan- 
dolphy, having declared in a pamphlet that 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church 
were willing to circulate such copies of the 
Scriptures, could they be got, Mr. Blair 
opened up negotiations with Mr. Gandolphy 
and his brethren. (Co-operation was soon 
found to be impossible, and the Protestant 
scheme was broken up; but the result was 
the formation, by a few enlightened Roman 
Catholic laymen, of the Roman Catholic 
Bible Society. This Society struggled amidst 
great opposition through a brief and stormy 
existence. They were opposed by all the 
weight and influence of the Church, and 
though they oe! proposed to reprint a Ro- 
man Catholic edition of a Roman Catho- 
lic translation of the New Testament, 
and, abandoning their original design of 
printing the pure text, had agreed to admit 
a few notes written by a dignitary of the 
Church, they were stigmatized as dangerous 
innovators by most of the higher clergy. 
Dr. Milner especially speaks of them in the 
strongest terms as ‘a strange and unheard- 
of institution, announcing in its very name 
a departure from the Catholic rule of faith.’ 
‘How portentous a sight,’ exclaims he, 
with pious horror, ‘to see Catholics form- 
ing themselves into a Bible Society for the 
avowed purpose of instructing the poor of 
their communion in their religion from the 
bare text of the Scriptures!’ As may be 
supposed, the Society soon perished, having 
accomplished only the publication of an edi- 
tion of the New Testament, which was gen- 
= received with disfavour, and never 
sold.” 


THE JEW. 


Talk of pedigrees, forsooth! Tell us of 
the Talbots, Percys, Howards, and like 
mushrooms of yesterday! Show me a Jew, 
and we will show you a man whose genea- 
logical tree springs from Abraham’s bosom, 
whose family is older than the Decalogue, 
and who bears incontrovertible evidence of 
every line of his descent through myriads 
of successive generations. You see in him 
a living truth of divine revelation; in him 
you ‘behold the literal fulfilment of the 
prophecies; with him you ascend the stream 
of time, not voyaging by the help of the 
dim, uncertain, and fallacious light of tradi- 
tion, but guided by an emanation of the 
same light, which, to his nation, was “a 
cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night;” 
in him you see the representative of the 
once favoured people of God, to whom, as 
the chosen of mankind, he revealed himself 
their Legislator, Protector, and King, who 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the land of bondage. You behold him 
established, as it were, for ever in the plea- 
sant place allotted him; you trace him by 
the peculiar mercy of his God; in his tran- 
sition state from bondage to freedom, and 
by the innate depravity of his human na- 
ture, from prosperity to insolence, ingrati- 
tude, and rebellion. Following him on, you 
find him the serf of Rome; you trace him 
from the smouldering ashes of Jerusalem, 
an outcast and a ato in all lands; the 
persecutor of the Christians, bearing all 
things, strong in the pride of human know- 
ledge, stiff-necked, and gainsaying, hoping 
all things, “for the Lord will have mercy 
on Jacob, and will yet choose Israel, and 
set them in their own lands; and the stran- 
gers shall be joined with them, and they 
shall cleave to the house of Jacob.” —Black- 
wood. 


SCOLDING IN THE PULPIT. 


One of the most common errors of minis- 
ters of the gospel, is indulging in a fault- 
finding, censorious style of address from the 
pulpit. They may find many things going 
wrong in their churches, their momen be- 
coming lukewarm and worldly-minded, in- 
dulging in practices inconsistent with their 
profession, and that hinder the cause of 
Christ, and they rail out against them from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, and wonder that their 
tirades do not check these evils, that they 
continue just as bad, or become even worse 
than they were before. They feel that min- 
isterial faithfulness requires that they should 
bear testimony against the sins of their 
flocks, and endeavour to induce them to for- 
sake them; and so it does, but they mistake 
the best method of doing it. Churches are, 
in this matter, very much like families. 
They may be governed and moulded by 
kiudness and affection, but not by scolding 
and fault-finding. When affection is at the 
helm of a family, and beams out in every 
look and action of its head, when sorrow, 
rather than anger, is depicted in the counte- 
nance when any of its members do wrong, 
the family can be very easily corrected, in 
all ordinary cases. But when petulance and 
railing follow each other in quick succes- 
sion, and the members come to feel that 
they will be scolded and harshly found fault 
with for every little error they may fall 
into, all family government soon comes to 
anend. The head of the family loses all 
power to mould it. Just so it is with 
churches. They may be persuaded, encour- 
aged, and reasoned into almost anythin 
that is proper, but they can be scolded wal 
driven into nothing. Said the sweet tem- 
pered Christian poet, Cowper, in a letter to 
the Rev. John Newton: 

“No man was ever scolded out of his sins. 
The heart, corrupt as it is, and because it is 
80, grows angry if it be not treated with 
some management and good manners, and 
scolds again. A surly mastiff will bear per- 
haps to be poked, though he will growl even 
under the operation ; but if you touch him 
roughly hewill bite. There is no grace that 
the spirit of self can counterfeit with more 
success than a religious zeal. A man thinks 
that he is skilfully searching the hearts of 
others, when he is only gratifying the ma- 
lignity of his own, and charitably supposes 
his hearers destitute of all grace, he 
may shine the more in his own eyes by com- 
parison. When he has performed this no- 
table task, he wonders that they are not 
converted. ‘ He has given it to them sound- 


t God is in them in truth, he gives them 
up as reprobate, incorrigible, and lost for 
ever.” Bata man that loves me, if he sees 


been no great privile 


ly, and if they do not tremble and confess. 
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me iu error, will pity me, ahd endeavour 
calmly to convince ‘me of it, and persuade 
me to forsake it. If he has great and good 
news to tell me, he will not do it angrily 
and in mach heat and discomposure of spirit. 
It is not, therefore, easy to conceive on 
what ground a minister can justify a con- 
duct which only proves that he does not un- 
derstand his errand. The absurdity ofVit 
would certainly strike him, if he were not 
himself deluded.” 

These are the words of truth and sober- 
ness, and they should be deeply pondered 
by those who undertake t reforms of 
any kind. Sharp rebuke is sometimes ne- 
cessary and useful, but all other means 
should be tried before it is resorted to. And 
when we, who preach he gospel, fail in our 
attempts to reform our hearers, we ought 
not, at once, to settle down into a state of 
self-satisfaction with our own efforts, and 
lay all the blame on the depravity of others, 
and not our own. It is possible that we 
may not have approsched them in a right 
spirit, and plied them with the proper mo- 
tives, and if so, we may be as much to blame 
as they are. 


THE WORLD WITHOUT GOD. 


What a melancholy thing would it be to 
live in a world where renee. be reigned! It 
would certainly be a woful situation to all, 
but more especially to the best and most in- 
offensive part of mankind. It would have 
to have been born 
into a world without and without pro- 
vidence; for, if there were no supreme 
Ruler of the world, then undoubtedly the 
wickedness of men would reign without any 
curb or impediment, and the great and 
powerful would unavoidably devour the weak 
and helpless, “as the great fishes often eat 
up the small, and the hawk makes havoc 
among the weaker birds.” It may be ob- 
jected, that this frequently happens even in 
the present world, as- appears from the 
prophecies of Habakkuk 1. 15; but the 
prophet immediately after asserts, that there 
is a supreme Power which holds the reins 
in the midst of these irregularities; and 
though they are sometimes permitted, yet 
there is a determinate time appointed for 
setting all things to rights again, which the 
just man expects, and, till it comes, lives by 
faith.— Leighton. 

‘‘ Which stilleth the noise of the sea, and 
tumult of the people,” Ps. lxv.7. Tumults 
of the people could no more be stilled by 
the force of a man, than the waves of the 
sea by a puff of breath. How strangely 
did God qualify the hearts of the Egyptians 
willingly to submit to the sale of their 
land, when they might have risen in a tu- 
mult, broke open the granaries, and su 

lied their wants! (Gen. xlvii. 19, 21), 
[ndeed, if the world were left to the condnct 
of chance or fortune, what work would the 
savage lusts and passions of men make among 
us! How is it possible that any but an Al- 
mighty power can temper so many jarring 
principles, and rank so many quarrelsome 
and turbulent spirits in a due order? If 
those brutish passions which boil in the 
hearts of men were let loose by that infinite 
power that bridles them, how soon would 
the world be run headlong into inconceivable 
confusion, and be rent in pieces by its own 
disorders !— Charnock. 


GOD’S CONDESCENSION. 


Jesus Christ, having, by his blessed in- 
carvation, united the divine and human na- 
ture, has thus tempered the infinite majesty 
of God, which rendered him inaccessible to 
man, and placed him at so great a distance 
from us, as to prevent all communion with 
him. For what communion can there be 
between that Being, and dust ; between the 
source of life, and death; between the Fa- 
ther of Spirits and wretched flesh, which is 
but dust and ashes ! 

What condescension can be conceived 
equal to this, that God, who in his nature 
is so infinitely above us, hath vouchsafed 
not only to look down upon us in love, and 
spoken familiarly to us, as he did to the 
first man, conversing with him always as his 
lord and master! that he hath condescended 
not to put his word and promises only into 
the hands of man, in order to communicate 
them to us, as he did formerly to the Israel- 
ites; but that it also pleased Him, that a 
divine Person should become man, and take 
upon him our nature, our miseries and in- 
firmities! This manner of tempering his 
majesty, and of condescending to our weak- 
ness, in order to stoop in some measure to 
us, is the most tender and most endearing 
that can be conceived; for by this means 
God is become as accessible to us as we 
possibly could desire.—Rev. J. Claude. 
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MARTYRDOM OF BRADFORD. 


Then was he led forth to Smithfield, with 
a great company of weaponed men to con- 
duct him thither, the like of which was seen 
at no other man’s burning; for in every 
corner of Smithfield there were some, besides 
those which stood about the stake. Brad- 
ford then, being come to the place, fell flat 
to the ground, secretly making his prayers 
to Almighty God. And he, “lying pros- 
trate on the one side of the stake,” and a 
young man, an apprentice, John Leaf, who 
suffered with him “on the other side,” they 
lay flat on their faces, praying to themselves 
the space of a minute of an hour. Then 
one of the sheriffs said to Master Bradford, 
‘“‘ Arise, and make an end; for the press of 
the people is great.” At that word they 
both stood up upon their feet; and then 
Master Bradford took a faggot in his hand, 
and kissed it, and so likewise the stake. 
And when he had so done, he desired of the 
sheriffs that his servant might have his rai- 
ment: ‘ for,” said he, “I have nothing else 
to give him, and besides that he is a 
man.” And the sheriff said he should have 
it. And so forthwith Master Bradford did 
put off his raiment, and went to the stake: 
and holding up his hands, and casting his 
countenance up to heaven, he said thus: 
“QO England, England, repent thee of thy 
sins, repent thee of thy sins. Beware of 
idolatry, beware of false antichrists; take 
heed they do not deceive you.” And as he 
was —— these words, the sheriff bade 
tie his-hands, if he would not be quiet. 
‘‘Q Master Sheriff,” said Master B rd, 
‘Tam quiet : God forgive you this, Master 
Sheriff.” And one of the officers which 
made the fire, hearing Master Bradford so 


so diligently and powerfully preached during 
— Life of Bradford, p.'257. 


his S ”— Life of John 
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PERSECUTION IN FRANCE. 


Some months ago the inhabitants'of Le 
Chapelle aux Naux, near Tours, were much 
disgusted with their priests, and many of 
them seceded from Catholicism and became 
Protestants. They applied to the Protestant 
minister of Tours to go ‘to their village to 
preach, and he, after some hesitation, did so, 
as often as his other spiritual avocations 
would permit; but, after a while, he was 
obliged to give up preaching, and the Con- 

istory of Orleans charged in my ong tee 
Cattelain, a schoolmaster, to read Bible 
every Sunday to the little Protestant com- 
munity, and to give them religious instrue- 
tion. At first his congregation did not 
amount to twonty persons, but it uall 

increased. As as it was 
he was able to ho riodical meetings for 
worship, without asking the permission of 
the authorities; but when it exceeded that 
number, the formal permission of the au- 
thorities was, according to the Penal Code, 
necessary. He, however, neglected to obtain 


t, and the consequence was that a com- 
oe was | against him in April lest, 
fore the Tribunal of Police of Tours. Or 


being tried, he was declared guilty of haviv 
held illegal meetings, and was fined 
francs. A public house keeper named Su- 
reau was at the same time tried for having 
allowed the meeting to be held in his house, 
and being convicted, was fined 16 francs. 
Three days ago, MM. Cattelain and Sureau 
appealed to the Correctional Tribunal against 
these convictioas, and the Public Prosecu- 
tor, on his part, appealed against them, as 
not sufficiently severe. But the Trivunal, 
after hearing both sides, confirmed the for- 
mer judgment. 


THE LOVE OF JESUS. 

QO, how poor and empty and unsatisfying 
are all things here below, compared with 
the love of Jesus, known and experienced 
in the soul! Surely, Béloved in a crucified 
Master, one little drop from his cup, not 
only maketh bitter things sweet, but maketh 
all other things comparatively tasteless. 
To know him as the Saviour of the .? 
the lost, the ruined, the undone; to have 
communion with him as such, in the way of 
faith in him, trust and confidence on our 
part; and on his, in the way of sympathy, 
tenderness, and promise to supply; yea, o 
actual mupply, of all our need—surely this 
is the highest, holiest, happiest state of 
being this side heaven, yea, the very begin- 
ning of heaven upon earth. And yet w 
slow, dull, aad forgetful learners are we in 
this most important of all lessons, this most 
exalted wisdom, this close and intimate ac- 

uaintance with not only the work of Christ, 
the promises of Christ, the loving acts of 
Christ,; but the very heart of Christ! I 
seem, as to myself, on the bare threshold of 
this school; I desire to enter in, and, at 
times, [ learn a little, though it be but a 
little, and then how swift to forget, how 
slow to attain, do I find myself tobe! He 
alone knows it all, who can and who does 
forgive it all, and blots out the tran 

sion of the remnant of his heritage, and 
that for ever.—Rev. J. H. Evans. 


REASON AND FAITH. 


“Tf I gs itted to speak of my- 
self,” says Dr. Watts, “I might acquaint 
the world with my experience. After many 
years spent in the perusal of controversial 
authors, and finding them insufficient to 
settle my judgment and conscience, I re- 
solved to seek a determination of my doubts 
from the Epistles of St. Paul, espedially in 
that weighty doctrine of Justification. I 
perused his letter to the Romans with the 
most fixed meditation, laborious study, and 
importunate requests to God, for several 
months together. I very narrowly observed 
the daily motions of my mind; I found it 
very hard to root out old prejudices, and to 
escape the danger of new ones. I met with 
some expressions of the Apostle that swayed 
me to one opinion, and others that inclined 
the balance of my thoughts another way; 
but I bless the Divine goodness that en- 
abled me at last to surmount all these diffi- 
culties, and established my judgment and 
conscience in that glorious and forsaken 
doctrine of the justification of a sinner in 
the sight of God, by the imputation of a per- 


fect righteousness, which is not originally 
his own.” This is “God’s teousness,” 
or the great m , hid in himself from 


the foundation of the world, of making the 
guilty innocent, or of justifying the un- 
godly.— NV. Y. Chronicle. 


DR. CHALMERS ON INFIDELITY. 


Let the enemies of our faith show the 
world that their infidelity rests on higher 


grounds than a stale invective the 
jugglery of priests, or the of a fii 

pant witticism; let them bring along with 
them the spirit of cool and candid reflection, 


an anxiety after truth, and a ready submis- 
sion to.evidence. How little do they think, 
as they strut. along in the pride of their 
infidel philosophy, how little of the spirit 
and temper of true philosophy is in them— 
of that humble, cautious spirit which Bacon 
taught, and on which Newton rests the im- 
mortality of his genius! There is a puppy- 
ism infidelity, for which I have no patience. 
I thought that now-a-days both gentlemen 
and philosophers would have been ashamed 
century, one some it in sportin 

the of unbelief and infidelity—for 
they were supported by the countenance of 
Shaftesbury-and Bolingbroke, who, in addi- 
tion to their being peers of the realm, had 
a sufficient acquaintance their 
ton But infidelity, like every other 
feakion, has had its day; since the masterly 
and triumphant defences of our English di- 


vines, it has been y abandoned by 
the superior and more enlightened class of 
society, and, to use the of an Oxford 


professor, is now rarely to be heard but in 
the language of bakers and 
bricklayers and bell-menders, and bottle- . 
blowers and blackguards. TI revere C 
tianity, not because it is the teligion-of 
fathers—I revere it, not because it i 
established religion country—I 
it, not because it bri the 
office; but I revere it because it is built 


worse. ‘That T have stayed a lot 
in the market-place deserves rene 
but I am late sent into the vineyard, 
encouragement to work :-—“ I will-give unto 
this last as unto' thee.” Warwick. 
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| state 4h: where salvation, and few there be that find it.” good, I might, have 
3 ‘headin thie’ Mosaic secountt ‘I wer to “ He endured the flame,” Fuller observes, | if I am 
“this ine ‘the “as a fresh gale of wind in hot summer's 
‘The first che er 7 his déath the truth of that doctrine he 
ing God itéd the heavens and the 
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Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
secvics ‘of Glod on the Rev. 
Betijamin H. ‘Willisme officiating on the oo- 


casion. The is ninety feet by fifty- 
five, with y'aid accommodations for the 
coloured betigs is said-to be a credita- 
ble monament to the liberality of the citi- 
sepa generally, without whose aid the con- 
gregation would not been able to have carried 
through their design. . 
Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board of Publi- 
cation, says the Home and Foreign Record, 
returned s, few days ago from New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, after spending about 
ten days among the brethren of Londonderry 
Presbytery. He was exceedingly gratified 
to find the ions and publications of 
the Board highly appreciated there, not 
only among Presbyterians, but among our 
Congregationalist brethren likewise. One or 
two colporteurs are now labouring success- 
fully within their bounds, and there is a 
very wide and strong desire for the abun- 
dant distribution of our books and tracts. 
Several of the churches of that Presbytery 
are at present destitute of pastors, and while 
in this condition they feel encouraged and 
in their attachment not only to 
true religion, but to the Presbyterian Church, 
Tentenination of printed truth among 


He was a faithful la- 
bourer, and has, no doubt, gone to his re- 


PRINCETON CoLLEGE.— We regret to 
learn from the Newark Daily Advertiser, 
that'the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. de- 
clines furnishing for publication his address 
which was listened to with so much pleasure 
at the late Commencementat Princeton. The 
reasons assigned are the hasty manner in 
which it was prepared, and the time which 
would be n for a full collection of 
the statistical facts and historical notices in 
order to make them permanently valuable. 
Dr. Alexander, in his letter to the Commit- 


_ tee on Publication, takes occasion to speak 


as follows of the importance of energetic 


measures in behalf of the College. 
“ The juncture is one in which a sim- 
ultaneous blow to be struck in favour of 


endowment, re-building, increase of grounds, 
and other ent. Iam humbled when 
I consider how lordly have been the gifts of 
and how nig- 
gardly our own continue to be to the Coll 
of New Jersey. A single donation of fifty 
thousand dollars in a round sum, for erecting 
an edifice, or endowing a chair, woulddo more 
good to posterity, and more ily immor- 
talize an ale, than ten times the amount 
dribbled out among a hundred charities. Our 
benefactors have yet to learn, that by en- 


Edwards, Davies, Witherspoon, and Madison, 
should allow every one to outstrip their alma 
mater in literary and scientific apparatus.” 


Lor’s Wire.—Lieutenant Lynch’s pillar 
of salt, near the Dead Sea, after all may not 
be Lot’s wife. In addition to other adverse 
authorities, a writer in the National Maga- 
zine, who has lately visited the locality, 
agrees with De Saulcy that Lynch was mis- 
taken. As to general accuracy, we would 
give the preference to the latter over the 
former of these travellers; but the Maga- 


’ gine’s testimony is not favourable. 


“‘ An ancient tradition of the kind prevailed 


soul.’ But 
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is of ite being 
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powerful augmentation of that denomination, 


~4-together with the various qualities which 


enter into the and which have con- 
tributed to its success, might all be discussed 


+ -with no little interest; but from so wide a 


field our limits preclude ys. | 
It is certainly one of the most extraordi- 
nary facts in the history of the post Refor- 
mation Church, that an ecclesiastical organi- 
sation, emanating from a few students at 
Oxford University, and propagated by men 
without the aid of name or station, should, in 
the short period of s century and a quarter, 
have attained the position and strength 
it has acquired in England, and have ex- 
ceeded in numbers any other branch of the 
Church in this land. The solution of this 
fact, we believe, may be found in their zeal 
at the outset, which was subsequently held 
up as a model to all who espoused the 
Cause; in the affinity between the Arminian 
doctrine and the natural heart; in the easy 
terms of admission to church membership; 
and, to a very great extent, in their free 
pew system and itinerancy. Their strong 
and somewhat arbitrary government has 
also undoubtedly rendered their operations 
prompt, united, and effective. As the re- 
sult, they have spread themselves over this 
land, finding their way into the most desti- 
tute regions, floating on with the advancing 
tide of population as it has swept into the 
wilderness, cheering the pioneer in his hardy 
life, and preaching to him the gospel in rude 
cabins and under primeval forests. For 
whatever has been accomplished in carrying 
the truth of God into our new settlements, 
in elevating the moral tone of a crude popu- 
lation, and in saving souls that would scarce 
‘have been reached by other instrumentali- 
ties, we are ready to render all proper hon- 
our. With their system of doctrine we 
have no affinity, their Church polity is at 
variance with what we regard as the teach- 
ings of Scripture, and equal rights in the 
household of God, and an intelligent and 
stable piety does not seem to be the common 
result of its teachings. Their government is 
for ingenuity, compactness, mo- 
bility, and the thoroughness of its provisions 
for enlisting, supervising, and controlling 
those subject to it, by no other human sys- 
tem, unless it be that of Ignatius Loyola, 
which in many points it strongly resembles. 
Even with this in their favour, in a cer- 
tain sense, however, their success would have 
been far less, as we honestly believe, but for 
two of the causes already assigned —Arme- 
nian doctrine and lax terms of membership. 
We are not certain that they are not now 
undergoing certain transitions as to the other 
causes specified, which are destined to limit 
their future success. We think it not at all 
improbable that the process of intellectual, 
and to some extent social elevation, through 
which they are passing, will remove them 
from the range of labour where they have 
found most favour and the largest fruits, 
and lead to other such modifications as 
shall, in some degree, destroy their power 
with the masses. A Methodist itinerant 
preacher, as a general thing, has heretofore 
been a man fresh from the people. What 
he regarded as his call to the ministry, found 


| him in his field or his shop ; and forthwith he 


left his plough, his bench, or his anvil, and 


’ lifted up his voice as an embyro herald of 


salvation. His habits of life, his modes of 
thought, and forms of expression, were those 
of the plain “common people,” amongst 
whom, at the outset at least, his mission 
carried him. He knew how to talk to them; 
they were capable of understanding him. 
His language was rude, and his knowledge 
meagre; but his heart was fired with zeal, 
and he soon learned the art of moving his 
hearers by working on their emotions. To 
him too, itinerancy was no self-denial. It 
was not as if he were giving up the refine- 
ments and luxury of a more cultivated life, 
or the recluse habits of the student, to take 
such “fare as he might meet with in the 
pioneer’s cabin; or to buffet winter’s storms, 
to swim swollen creeks, to be scorched by 
arid suns, and to share the companionship of 
society in its roughest forms. The itinerant, 
in most cases, was promoted; and, in a mere 
temporal estimate, actually benefitted by his 
translation. Instead of an humble, hard- 
working young man, who must earn his 
bread by his daily toil, whose name was 
never heard out of his immediate neighbour- 
hood, and who received no special respect, 
he at once becomes a man of note. He 
shares the best viands at every table; he is 
the chief man at every fire-side on his wide 
circuit ; his life on horse-back is easier than 
that at the bench of his work-shop, and it 
gives him good health, and a cheerful flow 
of spirits. He may marry perbaps the most 
attractive maiden among bis hearers, and is 
sure of a competent support for life for him- 
self and family. Such indeed, is not the ex- 
act picture of every Methodist circuit rider; 
but, in the main, it represents the class at 
least under the old regime. 

On the other hand, whilst the preacher 
was placed in a position so favourable, pro- 
vision was also made, as far as practicable, 
to bring the people and himself in contact. 
So long as unmarried he had no home, but 
that which he found from night to night, 
and week to week, as he travelled his rounds. 
This brought him among the people. He 
knew their families, and the families knew 
him, and welcomed his coming. He preached 
in their cabins, their school-houses, and such 
extemporaneous meeting: houses as they could 
throw up of logs and clap-boards. Even 
when substantial and comely churches were 
erected, free-seats invited all alike to come 
in and worship ostensibly without money 
‘and without price. 

Thus, and for these reasons chiefly, as we 
believe, has the Methodist Church found so 
much favour with the masses. Whether it 
shall continue to occupy that position, de- 
pends, in our opinion, in no small degree on 
the extent to which the modifications which 
have been set on foot among them are carried. 

We have our doubts whether the result of 
their increased attention to education will 
not divorce them in some measure from the 
common people. They will gain, undoubt- 
edly, in intellectual power, and did the 
spirit of piety and self-denial increase in the 
game ratio, it would add, in all respects, to 
their efficiency. But it admits of a question 
whether the student, after his four, six, eight, 
or ten' years of study, will understand the 
masses as well, or they him, as if he had 
gone directly to'them from the shop. Out- 
door labour, horse-back life, exposure to 
weather, and associations with the unculti- 
vated, too, may not now come as easy to 
him, asif the training of the schools had not 
bits. It will be a hardship to ride the 
‘eiroait perhaps, instead of a promotion 
which he welcomed and enjoy- 
ed. Add to this the growing tendency 
among our Methodist brethren to the pew 
system ; wait until free seats have ceased to 

invite the denizens of the highways and 
hedges to come in, and then tell us what 
shall have become of the hold of this Church 


We are not saying that the changes simed 


garded as an advantage; and thus far it 
would seem that, as to policy and its 
working, no one Church has been able to 

hend within itself the benefits of all. 
It is the effort after this which is the mov- 


ing spring in the proposed modifications in 
the Episcopal Church ; it is the same thing 
in another shape, which has been calling 
the attention of our own Church to the idea 
of an itinerancy; and on the other hand the 
same spirit has been inducing the Methodists 
to provide an educated ministry and pewed 
churches. 

The latest movement towards a modifica- 
tion of the Methodist polity, which we have 
observed, is the proposal for introducing the 
lay element. It has often been a source of 
wonder that so intelligent a laity as a con- 
siderable portion of those in that denomina- 
tion have become, should so long have sub- 
mitted to be voiceless and powerless in the 
Church. Sooner or later, we presume, the 
right will prevail, and they will be heard 
and felt; but we are not at all certain that 
whilst there will be an invaluable gain in 
securing the representation of the people, 
and the wise ‘counsels of judicious laymen, 
there will not be another loss of power in 
depriving Methodism of its promptness and 
ready activity, such as belongs to an oli- 
garchy, or a despotic and arbitrary rule. 
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IRISH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


fee General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ireland, met in Mary’s 
Abbey Church, in the city of Dublin, on the 
8d inst., and was opened with a sermon by 
the Moderator, the Rev. David Hamilton, 
from Acts xi. 38. One hundred and twen- 
ty-five members were present at the organi- 
zation. The mode adopted by our Irish 
brethren for electing a Moderator, is for the 
Presbyteries tonominate. The Rev. Robert 
Allen, Superintendent of the Home Mission 
in Connaught, having been nominated by 
the Presbytery of Tyrone, and no other Pres- 
bytery having made a nomination, he was 
chosen Moderator. Our reports of the pro- 
ceedings extend only through the first two 
days, during which nothing of special inter- 
est was done, most of the time having been 
occupied in determining the place of the next 
meeting, and in considering the propriety of 
changing the regular time of meeting, from 
the first Tuesday in July to the second Tues- 
day in June. The Assembly has heretofore 
uniformly held its sessionsin Belfast. The 
decision to meet in Dublin this year was re- 
garded as an experiment. Several members 
strongly advocated a return to Dublin next 
year, on the ground, which has been found 
to work so well with our own Assembly— 
that the migratory principle makes the mem- 
bers better acquainted with the wants of the 
cities where they may convene, and at the 
same time exerts a salutary influence amongst 
those in whose midst they are assembled, by 
affording them the opportunity to become 
more familiar with their highest church 
court, and of making the acquaintance of 
the ministers and ruling elders. It was ar- 
gued that this was a matter of special im- 
portance as regards Dublin. The majority, 
however, were partial to their old haunts, 
and decided to return next year to Belfast. 
[t strikes us very oddly to find members 
from the North of Ireland, complaining of 
the distance and inconvenience of attending 
an Assembly at Dublin, when we remember 
the thousands of miles, amid the difficulties 
of travel, in many cases through newly set- 
tled regions, that our own members must 
traverse to attend the sessions of their high- 
est judicatory. Dublin hospitality was com- 
plimented by some members in terms almost 
as strong as those recently applied to that at 
Nashville. Dr. Cooke, of course, is oftenest 
on the floor, and his remarks, as usual, are 
frequently not the most courteous. 


YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 


S in every thing else connected with hu- 
man conduct, the character of the 
Christian life depends much upon its be- 
ginning. Severe afflictions, powerful re- 
vivals of religion, or other providential 
circumstances may, in some cases, break up 
long established habits of formalism and 
superficial piety, and lead to a higher stand- 
ard and a holier life; but in the main the 
whole course of a professing Christian takes 
its type from the spirit and manner which he 
adopts at the outset. A bad beginning sel- 
dom makes a good end, and vice versa. 

Hence it is of great importance to those 
who have turned their footsteps Zionward, 
to see that they at once adopt a high stand- 
ard, and that they form such habits of pri- 
vate devotion, and of public duty, as they 
would be willing to carry with them through 
life, and to a dying bed. Young Christians, 
in the raptures of their first love, are some- 
times filled with amazement at the apparent 
indifference and lethargy of most professors 
of religion. Their zeal is ardent; the course 
of duty is to them the path of pleasure; 
self-denial is no privation; and they would 
be shocked at the suspicion that they could 
ever grow weary in the heavenly way. Most 
happy would it be, could they but retain for 
the most part their present views, so that 
their path should be like that of the just, 
as a shining light, growing brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day. When the time 
of trial comes, however; when the first rap- 
tures die away; when temptation assails 
them; when they find the Christian’s course 
to be a struggle and a conflict; and when on 
every hand they see those older in the same 
profession than themselves, apparently in- 
different, they are too prone to forget their 
first resolutions, and to modify their purpose 
of entire consecration. As the result, they 
soon sink down to the low level of a piety 
that shows but little vitality, and brings 
forth but scanty fruit. 

We would earnestly urge upon all young 
Christians the importance of disregarding 
every other standard than the word of God 
itself. Let the question be, “ What wilt 
thou have me to do?” and not what would 
the great body of church members by their 
conduct sanction. Those who name the 
name of Christ are not always circumspect, 
nor do they by any means ‘live up to their 
high obligations. Instead of following after 
them, let the young convert aspire to out- 
strip them in the heavenly race. Let the 
heart be kept with all diligence; let seasons 
for reading the Scriptures and secret prayer 
be punctually observed; let nothing inter- 
fere with attendance upon the stated meet- 
ings of the church ; let all associations which 
alienate the mind from spiritual things be 
avoided; and let it be seen every where 
that you are not ashamed of your religion. 
By living near to Christ,-we shall become 
like him; we shall receive from him wisdom 
and grace; his strength shall be made per- 
sod Sod om 
know iety, an ; our 
Christian oe Sh will be known and 
read of all. Having began right, we shall 
reap the fruits all our journey through. On 
the other hand, an unhappy beginning will 
insure inconsistencies, self-condemnation, re- 


proach pon the cause we have espoused, 


THE PRE 


THE SABBATH IN GERMANY. , 


HE evil of the half reformation of Ger- 
many has been no where more con- 
spicuous than in the little shown to 
the Sabbath. The old Popish habit of 
making it, for the greater part, a mere carpal 
holiday, not having beén effectually coun- 
teracted in the beginning, because of the 
laxity of some of the Reformers on the sub- 
ject, has been transmitted from generation to 
generation, affecting with its malign influ- 
ence even the Protestant population. It is 
no wonder that, amid such a state of things, 
sound doctrine and evangelical religion have 
been so lamentably under a cloud. Where 
there is no Sabbath there can be no love for 
the truth, nor genuine piety. A correspon- 
dent of one of our foreign exchanges, writ- 
ing from Germany, thus speaks of the pre- 
sent prevailing state of things. 

“Sunday performances in theatres and operas 
seem to be an absolute want in German courts 
and capitals; and, to our knowledge, not one 
of them has made a sacrifice of those diver- 
sions in the behalf of public Christianity. 
Moreover, drinking houses are every where 
opened to all visitors, except young a, 
during Sunday; in Bavaria even the shops of 
lottery-ticket sellers must be shut on per 
only during the two or three hours of public 
service. But the ogg abuse, happily un- 
exampled in the other German States, is in 
that same Bavaria, an abuse which has hither- 
to steadily been kept up in spite of numerous 
remonstrances and petitions of clergymen and 
Christian societies. I hint at the fairs and cat- 
tle-markets, which are, in a 
Bavarian places, held on the Sundays. Agri- 
cultural festivals, also, connected with fruit 
and cattle-shows, and, what is still worse, an 
enormous consumption of beer, often occur on 
that day set a by God for things so infin- 
itely better. It would lie within the govern- 
ment’s power to abolish the said abuses by a 
mere order; what is wanting is but the wilf to 
remove them. 

“In other countries of Germany, however, as 
in Prussia, Wurtemberg, Baden, Sabbath ob- 
servance has undoubtedly improved in the 
course of the last year. Not only stricter 
laws of former times have been enjoined, but, 
what is of greater importance, public opinion, 
as also the manners and customs of the 
ple, have been ameliorated. The institution 
of elders and kirk-sessions, introduced in some 
of the States but a few years ago, has given a 
most desirable support to the clergy’s exertions 
for a better observance of the holy day. The 
frivolous customs, however, are much more 
easily to be mastered in districts of pure Pro- 
testant populations, than where the latter are 
mixed up with Roman Catholics. The laxity 
of the latter in the Sabbath cause is indisputa- 
ble; Roman Catholic priests sitting down after 
the Sunday services with parties of their peni- 
tents in ale-houses, and Aw ing at cards with 
them, or haunting public ‘ beer gardens,’ and 
playing at nine-pins, are, in Wurtemberg for 
instance, no rarity. But just that levity of 
theirs exercises a prejudicial influence on the 
manners of their Protestant neighbours also. 
A proof of it is exhibited even in the said 
kingdom, in whose southern part, the so-called 
Upperland, where Protestants are mixed with 
Roman Catholics, Sabbath observance stands 
far below that of the southern part, the Low- 
land, which is, if not purely, yet predominantly 
Protestant.” 


WHY IS IT? 


UR brethren from Congregational ‘and 
other bodies, visiting the General As- 
sembly as Corresponding Delegates, are gen- 
erally disposed to compliment our highest 
judicatory and the Church which it repre- 
sents. They are uniformly received with 
kindness and Christian affection, and in 
mingling with Presbyterian ministers and 
ruling elders they find men of character and 
love for the truth, agreeing in most points 
with themselves, engaged in pushing ferward 
the Church of Christ, through the operations 
of a denomination which extends from New 
Hampshire to Texas, and from New York to 
San Francisco, and which has its Synods or 
Presbyteries also in China and India. It is 
not surprising that intelligent and thinking 
men should be deeply and favourably im- 
pressed with the indications of a power which 
cannot fail to tell on the interests of this 
land and of the world. One of the delegates 
from Massachusetts, in his address to the 
last Assembly, said: 

“He thanked God that he had made this 
such a Church as it is. There is no Christian 
body in this land so great and powerful as 
this Old-school Presbyterian Church. You 
have been granted the post of honour for this 
country, and for the world. If we envy you 
any thing, it is your high position of power 
and influence. e are jealous over you with 
a godly jealousy.” 

hatever may be the position God has 
been pleased to assign the Presbyterian 
Church, we are painfully conscious of the 
fact that she does not, by any means, fully 
develope her resources, and occupy to the 
utmost her vantage ground. We believe, 
however, that her influence is healthful. 
She is conservative ; and she is an unwaver- 
ing friend to education, a high-toned mo- 
rality, and sound doctrine. The tendency 
of her teachings is to impart stability to 
society. She has no fellowship with radi- 
calism in any form. 

In striking contrast with what we believe 
to be the results of Presbyterianism, is the 
state of society induced under the workings 
of Congregationalism, judging from the lan- 
guage used on the occasion above alluded 
to, by the same delegate, the Rev. Mr. Storrs. 
He said “he was surprised to learn, since 
coming to the West, that the people of 
Massachusetts were regarded as a staid, 
sober, and settled community; whereas 
there is no State in which thought is so 
unsettled, where infidelity and Romanism 
are so active, ifnotso powerful. All is wilg 
confusion.” 

The last number of the Biblical Reper- 
tory, alluding to this statement, traces effects 
to their causes, and shows why, under Von- 
gregationalism, such fruits should be pro- 
duced, in the following judicious remarks. 


“This is a statement the correctness of which 
we do not question. It suggests an inquiry 
into the causes of this remarkable fact. "Why 
is it that in a community founded by one of 
the most orthodox and pious set of men the 
world ever saw, where the truth has always 
been free, where intelligence and education 
are more generally diffused than in any other 
community of equal extent on earth, why is it 
that in such a community thought is more un- 
settled, that Unitarianism is so prevalent, and 
that infidelity and Romanism are more active 
than in any other State of the American 
Union? such results are doubtless due to 
the joint operation of many causes. We do 
not pretend to be able to indicatethem. We, 
however, are satisfied that one of the most ef- 
ficient is to be found in the unscriptural church 
organization which has — in Massa- 
chusetts. If God has ordained a icular 
form of church polity, a departure — that 
form must inevitably be productive of evil. 
We believe that the independency of each 
worshipping assembiy, is just as unscriptural 
and just as much op to the genius of 
Christianity, as the in ependence an isolation 
of each individual Christian man. Wherethere 
is no discipline over churches, the result must 
be the same as where thereis no discipline over 
individuals. If any Christian ehurch should 
be organised on the principle of allowing 
every member to hold and profess just what 
opinions he pleases, it d very soon lose 
its distinction as a Christian alto- 

er. In like manner, where a denomina- 


tion, or community of individual 
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ence between dena and liberty, 
is not inconsistent with authority and super- 
vision. What would become of a State in 
which each county and township was indepen- 
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views, might have expected.” — 


THE SINFULNESS OF FANS. 


HE New York Churchman, whose traffic 
in mint, anise, and cummin is noto- 
rious, is much scandalized that fans should 
be used in the house of God. Our contem- 
porary is of opinion that the exercise of fan- 
ning is in itself irreverent, and that it 
contravenes the great principle of Christian- 
ity—viz : that its professors, instead of seek- 
ing to be comfortable, should crucify the 
flesh and practice self-denial, and therefore 
should not fan themselves when they wish 
to be devout. In order to carry out this 
principle, we take it for granted that our 
contemporary would not wear thin garments 
in the summer season; and that it would be 
his heart’s delight to see a congregation as- 
sembling in muffs, tippets, shawls, cloaks, 
and overcoats in the midst of the dog-days. 
Some reverend doctor having suggested, 
that after all it is the abuse, and not the use 
of fanning which is to be condemned, our 
anti-fan editor says: 

“Either it is right, or it is wrong to use the 
fan at church. If it is right, we should be 
glad to see it proved; if it is wrong, it is an 
abuse in itseli—an abuse of the sanctity of 
God’s holy temple, and of the privilege of a 
pearing in his more immediate presence. if 
the reverend doctor, whose judgment it is, can 
show us how such an act of self-indulgence 
and familiarity, in so sacred a place, and on 
so solemn an occasion, is not act of irreverence, 
not to say impiety, we shall be happy to at- 
tend to him. We shall be quite prepared to 
defend the position we have taken up, unless, 
indeed, he can show us that it is utterly inde- 
fensible; and we are open to conviction.” 

From the intimation in the last sentence, 
it would seem that we are on the eve ofa 
fan-controversy—a very proper season of the 
year for it, if it must come. If the’ ladies 
are allowed to enlist, we think the fans will 
carry the day. Meanwhile, as all parties 
are agreed that there is no sin in fanning out 
of church, we trust the combatants will 
manage to keep cool. 


DR. CHALMERS’ MEMOIRS. 


LTHOUGH a year or more has elapsed 
since the issue of the last volume of 
Chalmers’ Memoirs from the press of the 
Messrs. Harpers’ of New York, we take oc- 
casion again to call attention to its claims 
upon the religious public generally, and upon 
Presbyterians in particular. All things 
considered, it is doubtful whether the 
Church in any of its branches, on either 
side of the Atlantic, has produced any 
such man as Chalmers for a century or 
more. His qualities were great in de- 
tail, but when combined, they formed a 
magnificent character. The union of the 
speculative and the practical, the imagina- 
tive and the matter-of-fact, were so extraor- 
dinary as to render his case almost a unique 
phenomenon. He had all the requisites for 
the philosopher and the scholar in his closet, 
and for the executive officer and the out- 
door labourer; he was equally at home in 
solving an abstruse mathematical problem, 
and in discussing law and order in a Church 
judicatory; when soaring among the stars 
in his sublime astronomical discourses, or 
when threading the winds and closes of 
Glasgow or Edinburgh, administering to the 
temporal and spiritual wants of the poor. 
Dr. Hanna has done the work of a bio- 
grapher to his illustrious subject, with emi- 
nent good judgment. His material was 
most ample; and whilst he has omitted no- 
thing so as to subject himself to the charge 
of meagreness, it can hardly be said that he 
has in any case given way to redundancy. 
Almost a romantic interest attaches to the 
incidents of Chalmers’ life—his early minis- 
try in an obscure parish, when though a 
preacher of the gospel, he was practically 
ignorant of its power; his groping after the 
truth; his conversion and the change in his 
ministrations, and their results; his sudden 
and rapid fame; his schemes in behalf of 
the poor; his prominence among the great 
minds of Britain in various public questions; 
his unsurpassed powers in the pulpit; his 
part in the Disruption; his herculean la- 
bours in advanced years ; his unassuming mo- 
desty and winning charms in private, and his 
unexpected and lamented death—these are 
all themes in which these Memoirs are par- 
ticularly rich. To such ministers or intelli- 
gent laymen as have not already become 
possessed of the work, we can only say that 
they are depriving themselves of much en- 
tertainment and of a valuable study. 


Dr. Durr.—The Edinburgh Witness 
says, we are glad to learn that Dr. Duff has 
been for some time considerably improved 
in health, and is earnestly longing to return 
to his labours in the East, which he hopes 
to be able to do in the course of the approach- 
ing autumn. He has lately visited various 
parts of Italy, from the Valleys, where he 
addressed the Waldensian Synod, to Turin, 
Genoa, Rome, Sicily, Malta, and elsewhere. 
The last intelligence is from Malta, dated 
9th June, and though his health has varied, 
it has, upon the whole, cousiderably im- 
proved. 


Grelesiastical Rerord. 


At the June meeting of the Presbytery of 
Steubenville, Messrs. William E. Hunt and T. 
J. Taylor of the Western Theological Seminary, 
were licensed to preach the gospel. 

The Rev. Thomas W. Cattell of Princeton, 
has received a unanimous call to the church at 
Deerfield, New Jersey. 

The Presbytery of Newton, at its late meet- 
ing at Hacketstown, New Jersey, dissolved 
the pastoral relation between the Rev. G. Van 
Artsdalen and the church of German Valley. 

The Rev. James N. Crocker, late of Carlisle, 
New York, was installed pastor of the church 
at Charlton, Saratoga county, New York, on 
the 11th inst. The Rev. Dr. Halley preached 
the sermon; the Rev. D. Tully gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. Charles H. Taylor 
to the people. 

The Rev. E. Halley, D.D., late of Troy, New 
York, was installed pastor of the Third Pres- 
byterian church, Albany, New York, on the 
27th ult. The sermon by the Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell; charge to the pastor by the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, and charge to the people by the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington, late pastor of that church. 

The Rev. Lacy, D.D. late of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, having accepted the Presidency 
of Davidson College, requests correspondents 
and publishers to address him accordingly, his 
post office being Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina. 

The post office of the Rev. L. B. W. Shryock 
is Walton, Boone county, Kentucky, and not 
Burlington, Kentucky. 

The Rev. Henry W. Biggs has received 4 
eall from the church in Morgantown, Virginia, 
and removed from Cincinnati, Ohio, to that 


The Rev. Thomas Eleock has changed his 
post office address from Delphos, Obio, to Van 
Wert, Van Wert county, Qhio, 


THE SEA-SIDE. | 


(CORRESPONDENCE oF TARE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

I love to git and muse by the sea-side, 
solitary and aloof from fashionable 
throng, who are busily occupied in their 
chosen pursuits and pleasures, not at all con- 
genial to my tastes. The ocean is to me an 
object of chief attraction, to be seen and ad- 
mired; but not, I confess, to be trusted. 
Its depths are sublime; its ever-restless 
heavings, charming; its deep green waves 
rising and falling, surmounted by their white 
caps, and assuming all the forms of beauty, 
enchain the attention; there is even a name- 
less charm in it, as the scudding clouds 
darken its surface, and the storm howls over 
it, tossing its waters in wild commotion. 
Still, whatever may be the wild fancies of 
others, these, to me, are charms only when, 
instead of a few planks between me and the 
unfathomable depths, I feel the solid rock 
beneath me, and am an observer from the 
stony cliff, rather than from the unsteady 
deck of the rolling ship. I was born on the 
solid earth, and have far more of the home- 
feeling, while I keep a firm footing on it, 
than when venturously trusting myself to 
an element, on the beautiful surface of which 
specific gravity forbids me to walk, and sub- 
merged in which, I should find it difficult to 
breathe. It may be different with others— 
for tastes will vary—and with hearts encased 
in triple steel, they may sing “ Life on the 
ocean wave,” as the life for them ; my asso- 
ciations are with the well-anchored land, 
whose barriers say to its noisy, restless, and 
encroaching neighbour, ‘Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no further.” 

Here then upon this rock I take my stand, 
or seat, by turns, and cast my eye over the 
cliff, on the wide expanse, sea-ward. There 
is no timidity in the glance, for I fear no 
storms with a friendly shelter near, and 
dread not the thickening gloom of ap- 
proaching night, as I shall not be compelled, 
like many an anxious voyager, to turn into 
a bunk, or berth, instead of a commodious 
bed. Here I may muse without interrup- 
tion. The contemplative mind fails not in 
finding here its suitable and suggestive ob- 
jects. Not only is the grand and absorbing 
idea awakened, that God is present in his 
works, who hath formed the great sea and 
prescribed its bounds, but other thoughts 
spring up, which keep the imagination busy 
and wile away the time. The surf beating 
on its stony barriers, has its music, monoto- 
nous it may seem to untrained ears; but 
with an ever-varying melody, deep bass and 
soft tenor, mingling and producing chang- 
ing cadences more thrilling far than the fan- 
tastic harmonies of Italian music. That 
surf has been advancing or receding with the 
tide, and ceaselessly breaking on the shore, 
not for years only, but for centuries. It 
was familiar to the first white man that stood 
on these cliffs, and it was gazed on and lis- 
tened to, by the aboriginal tribes, which 
have long since melted away into the dim 
past. Imagination, with its conjuring power, 
may replace them on these heights as they 
scanned the sea, over whose bosom they des- 
cried no passing sail; or, as on a lower 
platform, they plied their rude art of fishery, 
not for amusement, but subsistence. Sad 
fate attended them. s in cases still later, 
civilization, instead of winning and then 


reforming their habits, reasoned that none 


had original rights as heritors of the soil 
who did not cultivate it, and by a rapid in- 
ference, that the Indians were interlopers, 
to be driven out and exterminated. Places 
around bear still the names received from 
these rude tribes, and this is the only me- 
mento left of them. 

The sea-gull, with its keen eye and snowy 
pinions, sailing along the coast, is an object 
of beauty. It is a skilful sportsman. With 
a quick glance it discerns its finny prey, 
when poising itself in the air; by a sudden 
fall it strikes the water, and triumphantly 
rises, bearing away its victim. The fish, the 
poor fish struggling on the hook, how often 
has it called forth the poet’s lament! Sen- 
timentalism aside, however, the whole tribe 
is voracious, the stronger preying on the 
weaker, making the whole ocean a battle- 
field, where life is every instant sacrificed, 
to be supplied only by a rapid reproduction. 

The distant horizon is brightened by many 
a sail. Each has its vigilant pilot and hardy 
crew, and each courting the favouring winds. 
Fancy, like a quarantine-master, may hail 
them as they pass, and ask them, “ How 
fares it?” There are sad hearts there leav- 
ing home to encounter perils, and perhaps 
never to return. The last look at the re- 
ceding shores of one’s native land must be 
asad one. In kind, though not in degree, 
it may be compared to the last look on the 
scenes of earth, cast by the lingering and 
departing spirit as it sets out on its voyage 
for eternity. 

Who has not imagined, as he has hearkened 
to the hoarse murmurs of the ocean, that he 
was listening to the plaintive requiem for 
the innumerable dead buried in its depths? 
Many a gallant crew, and many a curious 
voyager, have sank in mid-ocean ; no marble 
tablet to mark the place of their interment, 
and no funeral dirge but that chanted by 
the waves. Untold treasures float under the 
deep which have engulphed them, or are 
strewn on the floors of its coral groves or 
rocky caves. These very waters which 
murmur at our feet, may have washed the 
shores of distant lands, and could we inter- 
pret their sounds, perhaps we might detect 
many @ sorrowing sigh, or message of affec- 
tion, which they bear to and from distant 
but closely knitted hearts, 3 

On that rock stands the athletic and erect 
fisherman, whirling his deep-sea around his 
head for a vigorous cast into the waters, and 
anon the glistening and struggling bass is 
helplessly floundering on the shore. The 
free tenant of ocean, arrested in its impetu- 
ous career, is a gasping captive, soon to be 
transferred to the table of the gourmand. 

Reader, have you ever studied the “ flow- 
ers of the sea?’”’ Have you seen the algex 
in their choice varieties? Here they are 
sporting their forms and colours to awaken 
your admiration and excite your covetous- 
ness; for many a one wrests them from their 
native element, and transfers at least their 
skeleton beauty to paper, to be carried hence. 

But the twilight approaches, the ocean 
atmosphere becomes dusky, objects are now 
but dimly descried ; and adieu, thou glorious 
Atlantic, till I bid thee hail again to-mor- 
row. NAUTILUS. 


ENCOURAGING FACTS. 


The Rev. Robert Irvine, who has lately 
settled at Clermont, nine miles west of 
Indianapolis, writes to the Board of Missions 
that he is greatly encouraged in his field of 
labour. At the late communion he received 
ten persons to the Clermont church, which 
was organized a few months since with thir- 
teen members. The prospect for building 
up good churches, both at that point and at 
Prospect, five miles from it, are quite en- 
in Barli I 

A second church, in Burlington, Iowa, 
has been organized for some yee Th and 
enjoys the labours of the Rev. C. P. Jen- 
nings. Measures have been taken to erect 
a house of worship, and the subscriptions 
are encouragingly large. The city now 
numbers over ten thousand inhabitants. 

Eighteen persons were admitted to the 
communion of the church in lowa City at 
the last communion, and the congregations 
are very large, solemn, and ntive.— 
Pres. Herald, 


tion, as sanctioning a harsh, col 


= 


Whole number of comm anican ts reported, 
purposes, $1,554,984 


Amount contributed for 
Amount contributed for fur Boarda, ,662 
Amount contributed for miscellaneous purposes, . $197,441 


The following ministers have died during 
the year, viz: 
Names. 


Ichabod Spencer, D. D. New York. 
John Little, o 

i m ewton. 
Joseph Barr, New Castle. 
John Peebles, Huntingdon. 
James Nourse, timore. 
M. E. Johnston, Carlisle. 
John A. Mearns, Redstone. 
Robert Patterson, Ohio. 
Mead Satterfield, Allegheny 
Abraham Boyd, a 
Isaac A. Ogden, Miami. 
Patterson Reece, Cincinnati 
Addison Coffey, eoria. 
David Page, 
James M. Smith, Dane. 
William Grote, St. Louis 
D. E. Y. Rice, Potosi. 
William S. Beard, Greenbrier. 


Francis S. Sampson, D. D. West Hanover. 
James M. Allen, 
William C. Scott, 


Archibald Smith, Fayetteville. 
Alburtis L. Watts, Concord. 
Cyrus Johnston, D. D. “ 
J. N. Cowan, South Carolina. 
W. B. Davis, Bethel. 
J. W. Hume, Florida. 
Jacob Rickhow, Mississippi. 
F. S. Ernst, Louisiana. 
L. A. Lowry, Yazoo. 
William P. Buell, Memphis. 
Joshua F. Green, rkansas. 
Matthew G. Wallace, Crawfordsville. 
William McCombs, New Lisbon. 
Joel Huntington, Milwaukie. 
John Wright, Logansport. 
Benjewin Georgia. 
E. R. Ware, Talladega. 
Dion C. Pharr, Montgomery. 
John E. Davidson, Red River. 
Robert J. Fulton, Zanesville. 
John G. Lowe, Susquehanna. 
John Rea, D. D. St. Clairsville. 
James Kerr, 
J. J. Scott, White Water. 
Total, 48. 


Joun LEYBURN, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Let not then your Good be Evil 
spoken of, 


Do not these words, at first view, seem to 
conflict with other precepts and statements 
of the Scriptures? For who has succeeded, 
by the exercise of the purest and most ac- 
tive benevolence—by the highest and holiest 
aspirations after universal good, in escap- 
ing detraction, or stopping the mouth of 
malignant rumour? Have not the most il- 
lustrious benefactors of the human race been 
foully misrepresented and reviled? Was 
not the divine Redeemer, the Incarnate 
Goodness, who went about doing good, most 

ly calumniated, and his miracles, rich 
in benignity and grace, most impious 
blasphemed? Can we then hope, in our ef- 
forts to promote the cause of truth and 
so mee to escape the poisoned shafts 
malice—to t our good from being 
evil spoken of? Is it not sufficient that we 
sincerely endeavour to do good unto all 
men, and patiently endure unmerited re- 
proach ; but we must also be impliedly par- 
takers of their guilt. ¢ 

But why does the apostle caution us 
against that which grates so harshly on our 
feelings—which is so abhorrent to our self- 
love? An evil from which we shrink in- 
stinctively as from the venomed serpent, or 
whatever is foul and loathsome? For un- 
der the influence of this innate repugnance 
to misrepresentation and slander, are not 
the best men often disposed to remit their 
exertions in the cause of benevolence—to 
seek for apologies to justify them in the ne- 
glect of some imperative and sacred duty, 
even in opposition to the remonstrances of 
conscience and the voice of God? 

Moreover, does not our blessed Master 
warn his followers, whose mission it is to do 
unto all men, to be continually en 
in acts of piety and beneficence, that they 
will be hated and maligned on account of 
their labour of love? Does he not also ex- 
hort them to rejoice, and be exceeding glad, 
when men shall revile and persecute Ten 
for their advocacy of the truth, for their be- 
nevolent efforts to promote the well-being 
of all men? _ ted by 

Such inquiries are natu su 
these weal of the apostle. 7 Startled and 
perplexed, it perceives not at first how they 
are to be reconciled with other injunctions 
and declarations of the word of truth. But 
maturely considered, and rightly under- 
stood, the difficulty vanishes, and the cau- 
tion they convey is found to be eminently 
salutary, and conducive to the advancement 
of ’s glory, and the best interests of 
mankind. 

This rule was applied by the apostle to a 
particular case, which gave rise to a serious 
controversy in the infant Church at Rome. 
It was not, however, intended to be restrict- 
ed to the circumstances of this case, but is 
of general application. The words may be 
thus paraphrased :—Be not satisfied with 
merely doing that which in itself is good 
and praiseworthy; but let all your words 
and actions be under the guidance of pru- 
dence and sound discretion, so that no occa- 
sion may be administered on your part to 
the ignorant and censorious to speak evil of 

our good;—that being wise as nts, 
rmless as doves, you may put to silence 
the —— of foolish men—and letting 
your light so shine before men, that, seeing 
— good works, they may glorify your 
ather who is in heaven. 

It is essential to the advancement of true 
religion, man’s chief good, that it be pre- 
sented to the world in the lives of its sub- 
jects, radiant with the light of love, and 
ever accompanied by the spiritual graces, 
benignity, gentleness, and condescension. 
When thus presented, it must win its way 
to every heart not utterly perverted, and 
triumph over the opposition which springs 
from ignorance and misconception. But in 
how many instances is religion unworthily 
exposed to reproach or ridicule by the mo- 
roseness and austerity of demeanour in 
which its friends 2 the want of 
that courtesy and kindliness, that open- 
heartedness and geniality of soul, which 
manifest its benignant power. A melan- 
choly aspect, a clouded brow, a cold repul- 
siveness of manner, harshness in word or 
deed, religion repudiates as a foul misrepre- 
sentation of its spirit. For is not its voice 
the voice of joy and gladness? Does it not 
send down a stream of glory on the soul, 
producing a sweet serenity, and a peace un- 
utterable? Is it not the well-spring of 
every pure and gentle affection, of urbanity 
and cheerfulness, and of all the gratefal 
amenities of social intercourse? Let not 
then religion be slandered, even by implica- 
austere, 
or melancholy demeanour, which repels in- 
stead of attracting the wanderers from the 
way of peace. t its friends constantly 
exbibit the meekness and gentleness of 


Christ. Let them be affable, cheerful, gen- 


were new Syn vir: Balti- 

yteries, viz: issigsippi, New 
leans, and Yazoo; te of 

Nebraska was dissolved. 

Synods ti connection with the General Assembly, 

Candilates be the Ministry, 

Licentiates, 

Ministers, 

Churches, 


g, that so they may give no occasion 
-q@emies to speak evil of their good. 
Religion, the embodiment of truth and 
benevolence, often suffers by the indiscre- 
tion.of its enthusiastic but mistaken vota- 
ries, who bold in contempt, and treat with 
disdain, the prudent methods by which 
accomplishes its perfect work. 

be plans which wisdom devises to counter- 
act evil, and secure the triumphs of benevo- 
lence, are denounced as unworthy the dig- 
nity of truth—as the effects of racy fet 
carnal policy. Let them be convinced that 
the ends a tare in view are good and 
justifiable, and hurried on by a blind seal, 
they will set at naught the admonitions of 
prudence, and laugh to scorn the su 
tions of expediency. They will not pause 
to consider the inconvenience, or the inju- 
rious consequences that may result from the 
course they so impetuously —— Their 
seal, breaking free from all restraint, be- 
comes wild and extravagant, exciting the 
ity of the wise, and the laughter of fools. 

evil to be repressed, or are salutary re- 
forms to be introduced, these fanatics, in- 
flexibly good, make no allowance for mis- 
take, for misapprehension, or honest diver- 
sity of opinion. rr te but abusing the 
noble sentiment, “ Let justice be don 
though the heavens should fall,” they wi 
not pause to reflect that the same object ap- 
pears in a different form to different specta- 
tors, according to the light in which it is 
presented, or the point from which it is 
viewed. Scathing sarcasm, indiscriminating 
denunciation, and offensive epithets, result- 
ing from pride and passion, and savouring 
of revenge, are the weapons employed by 
these zealous champions of truth and right. 
But in the result, what is gained by this 
anti-Christian mode of w ? Are not 
the minds of men thereby exasperated, 
aroused to fiercer opposition, and driven to 
hold their opinions with a firmer grasp? 
By this intemperate course of proceedin 
the most exalted p are frustrated ; 
and efforts, in themselves laudable, rendered 
mischievous ; charity is outraged—charity, 
that suffereth long and is kind—and re- 
ligion, in whose name these fiery zealots dis- 
play their banner, is directly exposed to be 
evil spoken of. 

How differently did the apostle act when - 
labouring to gain admission for the pospel 
to the minds of his generation! Under 
the influence of a sound mind, with what 
ewer and patience did he bear with 
the mistakes, the infirmities, and the preju- 
dices of the victims of delusion. How un- 
weariedly did he strive to gain upon their 
affections, by every holy wile, that he might 
allure them to the acknowledgment of 
truth! While he stood firm as a rock in de- 
fence of the cardinal principles of the gos- 
pel—giving way, no, not for a moment, to 
the usurpations of moral wrong—while faith- 
ful to the honour of his divine Master, and 
ever mindful of Christian integrity, into 
how many shapes did he, as it were, trans- 
form himself, that he might disarm preju- 
dice, soften opposition, and remove all ob- 
structions to the salvation of some. 1 Cor. 
ix. 19-23. 

Members of the visible Church who are 
not careful to walk in the steps of the Lord 
whom they acknowledge; who have a form 
of godliness, but deny the power thereof, 
are most assuredly exposing their good in 
the most distressing manner, to evil 
spoken of. The unjust professor, with whom 
gain is godliness; the untruthful professor, 
who loves and makes a lie; the censorious 
professor, who trades in scandal; the self- 
ish professor, whose heart is contracted and 
indurated by the spirit of covetousness; the 
sensual professor, who indulges, instead of 
crucifying the lusts of the flesh, is ever 
opening the mouths of the enemies of reli- 

on to blaspheme—is doing all that in him 

ies to cause his good to be evil spoken of, 
and, unless repentance intervene, to bring 
upon himself swift destruction. 

Let it be the earnest desire of our.souls, 
the constant aim of our lives, to present 
religion, the parent of every good work, the 
source of every pure and joyous emotion, to . 
the view of mankind in its native form of 
loveliness and celestial beauty, that they 
may be gently won to admire and embrace 
it, with enduring affection. Let its lustre 
be preserved unsullied by strife and vain- 
glory—by the fierceness of party contention 
—by cant and fanaticism, which only tend 
to cloud the intellect and set the passions 
on fire. That opposition may be disarmed, 
prejudice subdued, and misapprehension 
rectified, let the friends of religion abide by 
the law of kindness; let cheerfulness, affa- 
bility, warm-heartedness, » purity 
and charity give expression to its reality 
and power. That no occasion may be given 
to the enemy to blaspheme, or rather that 
he may be allured to come and partake of 
the fruit of the tree of life, let our every 
word and action be under the guidance of 
sound wisdom and discretion, and consistent 
with the claims of the gospel ;—let our lives 
be illustrated by the beauty of love and 
holiness, adorning the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things—as witnesses for God, 
as lights of the world, let us comfort 
the feeble-minded, support the weak, be 
patient to all men; let us walk in wisdom 
toward them that are without; so shall we 
have praise from our gloriously exalted Mas- 
enjoy the consciousness that we are 

om the charge of exposing our 
to be evil spoken of. = D. y 


What is the State of your Soul? 


One day as Felix Neff was walking in a 
street in the city of Lausanne, he saw at a 
distance a man whom he took for one of 
his friends. He ran up behind him, tapped 
him on the shoulder before looking in his 
face, and asked him, “‘ What is the state 
of your soul, my friend?” The stranger 
turned: Neff perceived his error, apologized, 
and went his way. About three or four 
years after, a person came to Neff, and ac- 
costed him, saying he was indebted to him 
for his inestimable kindness. Neff did not 
recognize the man, and be he would 
explain. The stranger replied, “ Have you 
forgotten an unknown person whose shoul- 
der you touched in a street in Lausanne, 
and asked him, ‘How do you find your 
soul?” It was I: your question led me to 
serious reflection, and now I find it is well 
with my soul.” This proves what ap 
ently small means may be blessed of God 
for the conversion of sinners, and how many 
opportunities for doing good we are continu- 
ally letting slip, and which thus pass irre- 
coverably beyond our reach. One of the 
questions which every Christian should pro- 

to himself on setting out on a jou 
is, “‘ What opportunities shall I have to do 
good?’”’ And one of the points on which he 
should examine himself on his return is, 
“ What opportunities have I lost ?””—James. 


Lord Derby on the Physical Sciences. 


At the Oxford Commemoration, the Earl 
of Derby delivered an address, in the course 
of which he made some observations on the 
teaching of the physical sciences. These 
sciences, he said, could not be pursued at 
Oxford to their depths—the circumstances 
a gp forbade it—but they might be 
p soundly, as far as they were pur- 
sued at all. The great triumphs of the 
were in the field of natural science, 
therefore, the general attention of men was 
fixed upon them. It would not do for Ox- 
ford to ignore such studies—it oe 
to a most gerous separation of feeli 
between the great mi 
dle-class, which was rapidly increasing in 
much. The ially, not ex- 
pest tobe loked to if they had no know- 


ich, to the bulk of their 
flock, especially in towns, were of absorbing 
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a | 
3 
Minister Dxozasep.—The Rev. Ahab 
Jenks, says the Presbyterian Herald, for a < 
: long time a pioneer minister in Central 
; Ohio, departed this life on the 8th ult., at _ =e 
4g in the seventy-fourth year of hisage. His —-- 
5 
‘ 
| 
ri ey confer a - 
. ; ence to inten or | 
in so general a zeal for | 
institutions of learning ; but it will be lament- 
able if the sons of that college, which is con- ———<< se 
nected with William of N assau, Belcher, Burr, a 
| 
in the time of Josephus, who declares that he 
had seen the pillar into which the disobedient 
woman had been changed. Other early writers 
; also mention the same circumstance, and Rey- 
| land even goes so far as to assert, that as fast 
as any part of this pillar was washed away, it 
was renewed. Among the su- 
persti Bedouins, the pillar seen by the 
American is as the 
height. Tis ph at least forty | 
when ‘he would have-found a hundred of | 
Lot’s wives one.’ Besides 
= objections to the su tion in question, the _ 
from all that is known of the relative 
: of Sodom and Zoar, she would in this spot ae a tr | 
have been miles out of her route to the city | 
of refuge.” 
Jzsurr work has re- 
cently: in England, from Dr. E. 
H. giving an account of the 
vicissitudes of the Jesuits, since the latter | 
part of the eighteenth century. The notice | | 
of their treatment and doings in Russia is | | 
particularly interesting. They were admit- | . 
ted s footing in that country on condition | . 
that;they made no proselytes. They ac-/ | 
cepted.the condition, only to disregard it as 
soon asithey found an opportunity. A curi- 
ous sceount is given of one of their cate- a 
‘Ure really profane; but here is a specimen | 
of the inform Jesuitism imparts upon : 
oe on which the word of (lod is | 
@. Tn what place will exch one arise in 
place where largest portion 
In what age thall we rise from the dead? 
. eonducted on the of lettung weeds and 
a | fruits have an equal chance, the weeds will 
| ace. 
Q. Is hell very largetA, Not very.” 
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wi 
has 
so far 


it ie said, 


thus set 


prisoDs 
not a' to 
stance oon, they will perhaps find 


moting the 
Ai 


t the was larger, and the 
i possible, more splendid than 


any former occasion. W 
St. James, ‘were sdlected for the ‘ party, 180 


such 

n. A dinner of equal magni 

and costliness was probably never hefore 

— by a single individual in any city of 
world; and it becomes the more striking 


when it is regarded nee olga but 
as a patriotic and in i demonstra- 
tion. The chief speeches were by the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Sir Emerson Ten- 
nant, and Mr. Fillmore, the having 
peopeese the health of Mr. Peabody. The 
enthusiastic harmony with which the vari- 
ous toasts were received, especially the three 
first, day we celebrate,’ “The Queen,” 
“The President of the United States,” was 


_ Very striking. 


Wapons.—An English offi- 
cer visiting the cemetery of a Russian church 
greatly surprised to & number of new 
graves. As no one had been killed, and as 
n6 epidemic malady prevailed in the town, 
he conceived suspicions, and had the graves 

ed. He found in them not fewer than 
magnificent or: guns, quite om and 
uan projectiles 
and gun- 


A Desotarep Hamurr.—A tragedy of 
‘singularly extended action has occurred in 


the north of Scotland. A fishing boat was 
overturned off Mabray Head, and the thir- 


and were lost. were and as 
the village to which they Maloniged numbers 
not more than sixteen or twenty scattered 

| there was scarcely a family which 
of death. person passed thro 
the village, reports that the mdaset 
the stricken people could be heard on the 
road. This terrible fact seems to realize, 
on 8 small scale, the awful devastations of 
the angel'of death, of which we read in the 
Bible and other Eastern writings. 


Tue Frenon Exursirion.—The pro- 
ive state of the French Exhibition is 
own by the following tabular returns of 


‘visitors : 
June3, 57,880 | June 17, 80,391 
“ 10, 69,257; “ 24, 100,262 
_ These dates fall on Sundays, the price of 
entrance being four sous. But by another 
return it is shown that so far, lowest 
of francs. 


Reapine.—A the prizes at Har- 
‘row on the "there one, for 
‘first time, adju to proficiency in 
reading. It was the gift of the Rev. Francis 
Trench, an old Harrovian, and the success- 
prize was pop among t y8; 
and competition on the high- 
est form. 

Catoutatina Macntne.—A remarkable 
machine, for the purpose of abstruse calcu- 
lations, has been deposited, for the nt, 
at the Royal Society in London. fi is th 
invention of a Swedish gentleman, named 
Schutz, who has, it is said, expended the 
greater portion of his pro in the opera- 
tions necessary to bring his invention to a 
successful issue. This machine, which ma 
be seen in full tion, will compute 
the logarithms in Hutton’s Tables, by the 
simple turning of a handle, and without the 

ibility of error. It not only does this, 

t it prints them and stereotypes’ them. 
The arrangements of the various portions of 
the engine are admirably planned, and the 
mechani¢al' contrivances models of beauty 
and simplicity. 

A Larae celebrated great 
bell “ Reni,” which fell from the tower of 
St. Ivan, in the Kremlin, St. Petersburg, 
whilst being tolled for the death of the Czar, 
an event which created great consternation 
at the time, has been re-swung after three 
months incessant labour. The bell is pro- 
‘bably the largest in the world, weighing no 
less than 2000 poods, or 20,000 pounds. . 


DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED OcULIST.— 
The English papers report the death of Dr. 
Estlin, at Bristol. The deceased was the 
cotem and the friend of Southey, 
Coleridge, Robert Hall, &&. He was dis- 
tinguished as an oculist, and in 1812 he 


lished the Dispensary for the Cure of 
Complaints in the Eye, situated in Frog- 
more street, Bristol. From that period to 


the present, between 60,000 and 70,000 
patients have been either entirely cured or 
greatly relieved therein. For the first fif- 
teen months of the Institution all its ex- 
penses were defrayed by Dr. Estlin alone, 
and until disabled by illness, he continued 
to give his services gratuitously. | 
or Two ENGLISH 

° ms at one time intimately con- 
newspaper literature in Eng- 
land have onli died, vis: Mr. John 
Black and James Silk Buckingham, the 
famous traveller. Mr. Black was for many 
years the editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
and Mr. Buckingham was the originator and 
first editor of the Atheneum. 


Rousstan Lanauace.—tThe Russian lan- 

guage ts said to be one of the richest and 

most beautiful in the world; it is soft and 

eeable in sound, and has not the defect 

‘of the “Etalian in being too effeminate; it 

‘contains many words that express the same 
ideas. If ever a Sclavonic Milton or Shaks- 

peare arise, he will find an inexhaustible 
.treasure in his mative tongue wherewith to 
express his thoughts; but at present there 
‘is scarcely any national literature, owing to 


the ing influence of the government. 
The principal Russian authors are Poush- 
poet, Caramsin the historian, and 


“at present in coun n company wi 
the American eiectoneet’ the Rev Dr. Hef- 
fer, » Chinese gentleman named Cheuk- 
_ peen-lan, native ‘of Canton, China. His 
‘age is about pe px Sac and he with 
fluency three of the iple di of the 
ire, the K the 


wa or Mandarin, 


mind has received great 
and accompli 
‘tial Empire, aod he 


cultivation in the 
ents of the Ueles- 


of Pekin, and that of Canten. His’ 


“GENERAL ITEMS. 


Mrnrrtys’ Beit Founpry, West Troy, 
N. Y.—We notice that the Méssrs. Meneely 
have'their furnace in full blast again, and 
we are pleased to know that they are daily 

iving orders for their ce ed bells, 
from different of the Union. Among 
those ordered within a week is one weighing 


H., one of 8000 pounds for the city of Mo- 
bile, Ala., one of 1600 pounds for Beloit, 
Wis., one of 1200 for Fort Des 


Moines, Iowa, &. &. They are also fur- 
nishing six bells for the Government, to be 
used on board light ships, in foggy wea- 
ther to warn mariners not to approach too 
near the coast.— West Troy Advocate. 


New Yorx Freez Acapemy.—This no- 
ble Institution has been holding its anni- 
versary services during the past week, con- 
wom, Sr" prize declamations, an oration and 
poem before the Alumni, and the ordinary 
commencement on the graduation of the 
Senior Class. It has now the power of con- 
ferring degrees, and affords to young men 
every advan that may be had in our best 
endowed collegiate institutions. Its design is 
to complete the system of education afforded 
by the common schools of the city. A pupil 
of any is eligible to a 
place in the emy, on passing the neces- 
sary examination, which is full and thorough. 
Poverty is no bar to his enjoyment of the 
advantages here afforded. A noble building 
has been erected, and eminent professors 
en , wholly at the expense of the city, 
and the only requisite for admission is a 
good moral character, and a proper degree 
of scholarship previously attained at one of 
the public schools. Among all her institu- 
tions New York may be justly proud of her 
Free Academy, which even in the few years 
of its existence, has given in its Alumni a 
rich promise of ess and success. 


Honoraky Decrer.—aAt the late com- 
mencement at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred on the Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Jones, D.D. of Philadelphia. 


Missions In Arrica.—Within twenty 
ears about one hundred churches, number- 
ing about twelve thousand converts, have 
been planted along the coast of Africa. 
Many schools also have been established, 
which are now in successful operation, and 
hundreds of natives have received, and are 
now receiving a Christian education; and 
yet, previously to that time, the whole 
25,000,000 of that section of Africa were in 
a state of degradation. — 


MernHopists In CaANnADA.—The Metho- 
dists of Canada West, at their late meeting, 
made two important changes in their chure 
policy. They have consented to extend the 

iod of a minister’s residence on a circuit 
from two pur arg in any case where a 
erase to that effect emanates from a eed 

y meeting of the circuit. They have 
also consented to admit an equal represen- 
tation of clerical and lay members of the 
annual district meeting of the Convention. 


Tae SteamMeR Ancric.—The 
Boston Advertiser, in an article in which it 
recalls the awful scenes of the Arctic disas- 
ter, says:—“ Every steamship that has made 
the ocean passage since the loss of the Arc- 
tic to the present time has been as liable as 
she was, to destruction, in case of fog, in the 


region where she was lost, from the same 
cause.” 


AGRICULTURE. — A State Agricultural 
College is soon to be established in Michi- 
gan. The Executive Committee have pur- 
chased a section of land near Lansing, 
containing 676% acres, at $10,150, or fifteen 
dollars per acre, for a Farm School; and 
students will alternate between mental and 
manual labour. 


Tae Mormons.—The Louisville Journal 
closes a long article on this subject thus :-— 
“The Mormons will yet prove a source of 

annoyance to a. of the United 
tates. They are hostile to our people and 
our institutions, and the book before us in- 
timates that that hostility manifests itself 
in acts of violence and blood, and that those 
Mormons disguised as Indians, not unfre- 
quently rob and murder emigrants. It is 
not unlikely that the Mormons will endea- 
vour to make friends of the Indians, so as to 
turn them against any armed force that it 
may become necessary in the process of time 
for us to send against them. It is not like- 
ly that the Mormon leaders desire to have 
tah incorporated into the Federal Union. 
Such a course would be inconsistent with 
the theocratic nature of the government they 
have ina d, and fatal to the power and 
‘ambitious views of Brigham Young.” 


A¥YRIOAN COLONIZATION.— During the 

t year, Tennessee sent sixty-six emi- 
grants to Liberia, and contributed the sum 
of $1558.50 towards defraying the expenses 
of their colonization. About thirty emi- 
a are ready tw in the expedition to 

sent out next 

Procress OF MoRMONISM. — Twenty- 
five years ago, the “ Prophet” Joseph Smith 
organized the Mormon Church with six 
members. At the present time the Church 
in Utah Territory contains three Presidents, 
seven apostles, two thousand and twenty-six 
“seventies,” seven hundred and fifteen high 

riests, nine hundred and ninety-four elders, 

five hundred and fourteen priests, four hun- 
dred and seventy-one teachers, two hundred 
and twenty-seven deacons, besides the usual 
ratio of persons in training for the ministry 
but not yet ordained, and four hundred and 
eighty-nine missionaries abroad. During 
the six months ending with the we of 
April last, nine hundred and sixty-five 
children were born in the territory of Utah, 
two hundred and seventy-eight persons died, 
four hundred and seventy-nine were ba 
tised in the Mormon faith, and eighty-six 
were excommunicated from the Church. 


SEBASTOPOL.—The Tartar name of this 
famous place was Aktiar—‘ White Moun- 
tain.” It was changed to by 
Catharine []., the word being derived from 
two Greek words meaning the City of Au- 
gusta, in allusion to herself. 


GreaT FALLING ofr IN PoPULATION.— 
B. F. Angel, Esq., late American Consul at 
Honolulu, returning to the United States 
via China, says, in a letter to the Rochester 
Union, dated March 28th last, that ‘the 
Chinese portion of Shanghae, the boasted 
‘great naval city of the middle kingdom,’ 
is little more than a mass of ruins, and from 
three hundred thousand inhabitants two 
re. it has dwindled down to twent 


Imperialists, sided by the French, a few 
ago, hun rebels were be- 


headed the first three days, and 


| their heads displayed on the walls of the 
city, making row mile in length. 


— 


4 
ap 


th effect of the Chinese rebel- 
lion.” When Shan was captured by. 


iteelf. The sickness and frequent ill-health of 
our Presidents has often been attributed to 
this cause, and it has been intimated that a re- 
moval of the residence to some more favoured 
location would be advantageous. 


Kansas,—The Legislature of Kansas met on 
the 2d inst., at Pawnee, in a house prepared 
for the purpose. The telegraph brings us a 
synopsis of the m of Governor er 
at the opening of the islature. The Gov- 
ernor contends for the right of the people to 
settle their own affairs, uninfluenced by other 
States; says that the territorial lature 
a the question of slavery to a limited 
and partial extent, and temporarily regulate it 
in the territory ; shows that laws are now in 
force ; directs attention to a definition of the 
boundaries of counties and districts, and the 
qualifications of voters; recommends a pro- 
hibitory liquor law on account of the Indians ; 
thinks that a light tax only is required ; con- 
tends that pre-emptions may be taxed ; recom- 
mends the immediate establishment of a seat 
of government, and announces that the popula- 
tion of the Territory is 3383 females, and 5133 
males. The Legislature fixed on Shawnee 
Mission as the temporary seat of government. 
The Governor vetoed the bill, when the Legi 
lature passed it over the veto, and adjourned to 
meet at Shawnee Mission. 


Seven Years’ Mait.—The Mobile Tribune 
says that in. November, 1848, a gentleman in 
Baldwin mailed a letter to a y house in 
that city. It was never received or heard of 
until week, when it came exactly to its 
destination, after an absence of nearly seven 


years! It would be pleasant to hear that let- 
ter give an account of ite travels during that 
long period. 


A Sap Accipent.—The Trenton State Gazette 
mentions the iculars of a sad accident 
which occu to Professor Richardson, Prin- 
cipal of the Female Seminary at Freehold, New 
Jersey. Preparations were on foot to give a 

exhibition of the school on Monday last. 
and the Principal, who had by some means 
lost the use of one of his eyes, was busy super- 
intending the arrangements, one of which was 
to have a chandelier suspended from the ceil- 
ing. In order to do this, it was necessary to 
have a hole bored through the ceiling. A car- 
nter was employed to do this, and when he 
completed the task, the Professor, being 
in the story above, stooped down just as the 
augur pierced the floor, when the instrument 
struck him in the other eye, depriving him of 
the sight of that one also. 


_ Frorat Currosrry.—The wonderful flower 
exhibited by Dr. Isaiah Beck, at the meeting 
of the National Historical Society, at Newark, 
is known, a correspondent of the Ledger says, 
as the Jerusalem “Tt is found floating 
on the waters of the Nile. I have seen a speci- 
men one hundred years old, which, when 
P in warm water, 100 degrees, opens its 
eaves as stated, and in closes them on be- 
ing removed. It has no beauty of colour, be- 
ing of a dull brown tinge—in size, that of a 
dahlia. The Rose of Sharon is another flower 
altogether.” 


gra u , 88 t the grading on 
the Houston Hailroed is nearly commited on 
the first section of twenty-five miles, the ties 
are being delivered, and the work generally is 
in a state of forwardness that will enable the 
contractor to complete it before the time re- 
— by his contract. The work of laying 

own the iron will be commenced in a short 
time. 

Rartroap Damaces ON THE OTHER Foot.— 
An astonishing event has happened in the ad- 
ministration of justice in Vermont. The Con- 
necticut and Passumpsic River Railroad Com- 
pany sued Thomas Wilson in an action on the 
case for damages to their cars, by reason of 
his, the defendant’s, cattle being upon the 
track of their road. The cause was tried at 
the last term of the Caledonia County Court. 
Plaintiffs claimed some $150 damages to the 
car and road. The main question argued to 
the jury was whether the accident was occa- 
sioned by defendant’s cattle being upon the 
crossing, or by plaintiffs’ running their train 
around the curve at too rapid a rate. Verdict 
for plaintiffs for $150 and costs. 


Important Treatry.—The Washington (Dis- 
trict of Columbia) Star announces that the 
Secretary of State and Ohancollor Loo, En 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary from the Hawaiian Kingdom, concluded 
the negotiation of a treaty between the United 
States and the Sandwich Islands, mutually 
advantageous and highly important in relation 
to the commercial intercourse between the two 
countries. 


In Nesraska.—The Legisla- 
ture of Nebraska, at its session a few months 
since, passed a law prohibiting the sale or 
manufacture of intoxicating drinks to be used 
as a beve , which went into effect on the 
first of April. The Nebraskian says that there 
is not an establishment in that territory where 
intoxicating liquor is sold. 


Heavy Fatt or Beer.—Last Wednesday 
afternoon the eastern span of Shenango bridge, 
at New Castle, Pennsylvania, fell with a tre- 
mendous crash, precipitating about one hun- 
dred head of fine beef cattle into the river, 
among the ruins of the bridge. Only five or 
six were killed or drowned ; the rest, by great 
exertions, were rescued. 


Fire Departuent.—The re- 
port of the Chief Engineer of the Fire Depart- 
ment of Philadelphia, for the quarter endin 
June 30, 1855, shows that the Department h 
been called out 96 times—to fires 76 times, to 
false alarms 12 times. Estimated loss $112,- 
990. Insurance $63,810. Twenty-one fires 
by incendiaries, involving a loss of $26,700, 
while in several others the loss could not be 
ascertained. The Department consists of 27 
engines, 13 hose, and > hook and ladder com- 
panies. 

From Catirornia—The steamship Star of 
the West arrived at New York on the 25th 
iust., from San Juan, with California dates to 
the lst inst. She brings 363 passengers, and 
$955,000 in gold. The Democratic State 
Convention has nominated Governor Bigler 
and Lieutenant-Governor Purdy for re-election. 
The news from the mines is encouraging. The 
village of Camp Angel has been burned. The 
steamer America has been destroyed by fire, 
at Crescent City. She had on board three 
companies of United States troops, but they 
esca A naval battle is reported to have 
taken place off San Diego, between the Rus- 
sian frigate Whilemena and the French cor- 
vette Equality. The story is considered a hoax. 
There are also reports of serious frauds having 
been discovered in the accounts of Page & Co., 
and led to a warrant being issued for the-ar- 
rest of Mr. Page, on the day that the previous 
steamer sailed. The Fremont Land caso ic to 
be taken back to the Supreme Court, on a bill 
of exceptions. Alarming Indian difficulties 
have taken place in the Illinois Valley, and the 
volunteer companies have turned out to repress 
them. Alvin Adams has made a charge of 
fraud against his partners, Wood and Haskell. 
The Indians on the Klamatz river are commit- 
ting murders and ravages upon the whites. A 

y of eighteen whites are reported to have 
-_ killed. The San Francisco markets are 
dull. 


Pennsytvania Posiic Worxs.—In accord- 
ance with the law at the last session of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, the main line of 
the public works of that State was put up for sale 
at auction in the Merchants’ Exchange at Phila- 
delphia, on Tuesday evening, 24th inst., but 
no bid being offered at the minimum price of 
seven and a half millions of dollars, as re- 

uired by law, the sale was stopped. Governor 
Pollock, Secretary of State Curwin, Attorney- 
General Franklin, and the Commissioners ap- 
pointed in pursuance of the act of the Legisla- 
ture, were present. 


Licutninc Rops.—Lightning rods will not 
rotect buildings at a sdies of four times the 
height of the rod above the building—a radius 
of twice the height is safe. If the rod is ten 
feet high above the building, it will, if proper- 
ly constructed, protect all parts of the house 
at a distance of twenty feet from the rod. 
These facts are important to be kept in mind. 


New Yorx Fire Derartuent.—The Chief 
Engineer of the Fire Department of New York 
city has made an elaborate report to the Com- 
mon Council, from which we learn that the 
provision made in the metropolis for extin- 


fires embraces 48 engine companies. 
6 omy companies, 9 hook and ladder com- 
ies, 4 h t companies, 50,000 feet of 


and about3000 men. The city is divided 

into eight fire districts. During the past year 
there were in New York three hundred and 
eighty-five fires, with a loss on buildings of 
,000, and $2,073,000 on wares. ere 
additional alarms, mostly 


had taken place 221 
caused by burning chimnies, spirit gas explo- 


insects were rushing out of the earth by shoals, 
and it only required a little warm weather to 
hasten insure the entire 
destruction of the crop. 


Return or Mr. Van Buren.—Ex-President 
Martin Van Buren, accompanied by Major 
Van Buren, his eldest son, arrived at Kinder- 
hook on the 20th inst., from Europe, after an 
absence of two years, in the enjoyment of ex- 


cellent health. 


Ovr Minister tro Frances.—The Richmond 
Enquirer learns from a Virginia friend who 
three months with Judge John Y.Mason 
in Paris, that his mind is as strong and clear 
as it ever was, and his body but slightly affec- 
letters from his family 
ceived b very latest steamer gives us 
of his continued improve- 
ment. 


Growta.—The Winchester ( Va.) 
Republican states as follows:—One of our 
worthy farmers who cultivates his lands near 
the Round Hill, to some purpose, measured a 
stalk of corn one morning, lately, at 9 o’clock, 
and upon measuring it the next morning at 
the same hour, he was surprised to find that it 
had grown ten and a half inches in the twen- 
ty-four hours. 


Coat.—A company of New York and Phila- 
delphia men have made eleven contracts, 
mostly in Butler county, Pennsylvania, for 
the privilege of mining between thirty and 
forty square miles of surface of this valu- 
able coal. The vein is said to be from two to 
five feet thick, and of a quality superior to any 
= found in this country, and equal to the 

nglish article. 


Anorner Letter rounp Rervuse Paper. 
—We learn that a letter containing a note for 
five hundred dollars has been found by Mr. 
Peter Shunck of Howard county, among some 
waste paper at the timore post 
office. The letter was directed to the Cashier 
of the Exchange Bank of Virginia, at Abing- 
don, and was from Mr. Alexander Brog of 
New York. The note was transmitted for the 
ok aa of collection. The late finding of a 
etter containing a check and money for up- 
wards of ten thousand dollars, should have 
made the employees sufficiently cautious, so 
that the accident might not occur again.— 
American. 


Tue Crors.—The from every 
direction is favourable for — The 
wheat crop has been beomntel. and is very 
fine. The corn, oats, and potatoes look. fine, 
and from all accounts the yield will be much 
larger than for mauy years As far as 
we have heard from, nearly all the crops are 
up to the average, and some considerably above 
it. Potatoes never looked better. The only 
difficulty the farmers encounter, is that of get- 
ting hands to take off the crops. 


rice of flour avd grain is falling in all parts 
the country. The Baltimore Sun mays :-—“ The 
Baltimore breadstuffs market continues to ex- 
hibit a downward tendency. Yesterday flour 
further fell off 12} cents per barrel, making a 
decline of 25 a 374 cents for the week. Wheat 
also gave way 10 cents a bushel yesterday, and 
for the week the average decline is 65 a 68 cents 
on red, and 60 a75 cents a bushel on white. 
Corn is still pretty firm. The decline on flour 
in the Baltimore market is not so great as in 
New York, where it has given way within the 
days alone some 50 a 634 cents per 
rrel.’ 


Fine Waeat.—Mr. Glenn cut on his farm, 
near Warsaw, Kentucky, a field of twenty-one 
acres of wheat, which averaged twenty-seven 
and one-eight bushels to the acre, weihging 
sixty-three pounds, and sold at $1.20. 


Warure Deer.—A pair of white deer are now 
being exhibited in Hyde Park, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, direct from the Ouachita Mountains. 
They are true Albinos, having pink eyes, which 
contrast beautifully with their snowy coats. 


Tae Wuaeat Crorp.—The papers are bus 
at figuring out the probable wheat crop of this 
year. Ofcourse the statements are merely 
conjectural, and not of much value. One 
estimate puts down the crop of all the States 
and territories at 158,572, bushels, which 
is 68,000,000 bushels over that of 1849. The 
value of the wheat crop in that year is put 
down in the census report at $10,000,000. If 
we value the present crop at one dollar and 
a quarter a bushel, it will be worth an aggre- 
_ of more than two hundred and ten and a 

millions of dollars. 


Liqvox Law Opinions.—All the lawyers and 
ex-Judges in New York are busy giving opin- 
ions for and ~_ the constitutionality of 
the liquor law of that State. So far, opinions 
are tolerably equally divided on both sides. Sev- 
eral friends of the prohibitory law have ad- 
dressed a letter to the President of the “‘ New 
York Liquor Dealers’ Society,” proposing to 
meet them fairly in the Courts, and request- 
ing them to furnish testimony sufficient to 
enable them jointly to carry the following 
points on their merits, and in separate suits, 
through the various forms to the Court of last 
resort, with the least possible delay :—1. The 
right of the State to prohibit the liquor traffic. 
2. The constitutionality of such parts of the 
Prohibitory law as authorizes search and sei- 
zure. 3. Whether the law allows the sale of 
imported liquors by others than importers, or 
in other than the original packages, except by 
those licensed under the act. 4. Whether 
trials for misdemeanor under the law are con- 
fined to the Court of Sessions. 


Tae Fisnertes.— The Reciprocity 
Treaty has given a new field to the lake 
fisheries on the Canada side of Lake Huron. 
Some 200 American fishermen are now en- 

ed within fifty miles each side of Goderich, 
in the business. This has greatly stimulated 
the Cannucks, and it is estimated that 400 of 
them are now en in the same business. 
About 100 miles of the lake shore is lined with 

ill nets and seines. Every boat that comes in 

as a large number of salmon trout, from 30 
to 50 pounds weight. White fish are ve 
large. The fish caught at Collingwood term:- 
nus of the Northern Railway, from Toronto, 
are packed in ice, and & to Oswego, Rome, 
Utica, Albany, and New York. Great quanti- 
ties go in ice to Cleveland and Cincinnati. 


Licutninc.—On Tuesday, 17th instant, a 

young female named Ellen Gray, while en- 

in picking cherries, with three others, 

in Johannesburg, Warren county, New York, 

was struck by lightning and instantly killed, 
while her companions escaped uninjured. 


Losses By Mart.—By a highly important 
regulation, it appears that in every case of loss 
by mail, whether supposed to be the result of 
casualty or of depredation, the department 
should be informed without delay of all the 


its in Hartford, gi 
about 500 operators, and brings into use the 
best machinery which French or Yankee ge- 


point of elegant 
finish, beauty of colour, and brightness of lus- 
tre, the Connecticut establishment bears off the 
palm in @ comparison with any or all the silk 
which can be met with. 

Orscon.—The advices from Oregon and 
Washington Territory report the mining and 
— prospects generally encouraging. 

Oregon Legislature 1s Democratic throug 
ou 


ABUNDANCE OF VecetaBLes.—Early potatoes 
are abundant at almost every place, Veretables 
of all kinds are also exceedingly abundant, and 
have had & very material effect in reducing the 
high prices of provisions. In the country, 
those who have paid any attention to the 
garden, are now luxuriating on the finest ve- 
getables of theirown growth. This abundance 
of these test of earth’s luxuries has been 
a t blessing to the poor in our towns and 
cities, who scarcely knew how to keep away 
hunger during the starvation prices of last 
spring: Many thanks have been returned to a 
bountifal Providence for thus loading the earth 
with abundance, 


FORBICN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Canada brings London papers 
to the 7th inst. 

Lord Raglan was buried on the 3d of July, 
with all the pomp which circumstances per- 
mitted. 

There are rumours that General Pelissier is 
about to be superseded. . 

The weather in England has been favour- 
able, and the accounts as to the growing crops 
were encouraging. 

There is no news of importance from the 
seat of war in the Crimea. No new movements 
had taken place on the part of the Allies. 
Careful estimates show that this war has al- 
ready cost half a million of lives, and yet no 
decisive battles have taken place. The Lon- 
don Morning Advertiser, of the 6th inst., says: 
“Private letters were received in town last 
night, which state that the cholera and diar- 
rhoea are carrying off immense numbers of our 
officers and men in the Crimea.” 

The Londen Advertiser says that a force ex- 
ceeding 25,000 men, infantry and artillery, 
will proceed to the Baltic to co-operate with 
the allied troops. France, it is understood, 
will furnish by far the greater portion of this 
expeditionary army, in which a division of the 
Anglo-French is expected to embark. 

umerous works of art, captured from the 
Kertch Museum, and from General Wrangel’s 
private collettion, are on the way to Paris. 

The magnificent iron paddle wheel steam- 
ship Persia, of 3600 tons and 1000 horse power, 
was launchel in the Clyde on the 3d of July. 
She will be ready to take her place in the 
Cunard line in dctober next. She is the 
largest steamship ever built. 

- M. Peterson, the Russian Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Lisbon, was recently discovered on 
board an English steamer returning from 
Southampton to Lisbon, he having been on a 
secret mission to France arid England. The 
American Minister to Portugal, they say, 
recognized him. 

The Peace Conference.—It now turns out 
that Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn de 
L’Huys accepted for England and France the 
terms of peace proposed by Austria. The 
French Emperor refused, and dismissed his 
Minister; and Lord John Russell prevaricated 
in Parliament when interrogated, and attemp- 
ted to throw the blame of the failure of the 
conference on Russiaand Austria! Austria is 
now out of the alliance, and France and Eng- 
land have to fight the war out, with a prospect, 
as the London Times says, of its enduring for 
twenty —_ A war of the kind now waged, 
to last for twenty years, will leave the Allies 
— well exhausted, and the two nations 
gely saddled with additional debt. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The business before Parliament was not of 
an important character. Messrs. Roebuck and 
Duncombe had asked for Committees of Inqui- 
ry into the alleged brutal conduct of the police 
at the Hyde Park demonstration against the 
Sunday trading bill, but were refused. On 
Friday night, Mr. Milnor Gibson asked the 
Government for an explanation as to Lord 
John Russell’s recent conduct at Vienna, in 
stating, among other things, that Great Britain 
never contemplated a restoration of Poland and 
Hungary. essrs. Cobden, Roebuck, and 
D’ Israeli, all attacked Lord Russell, after which 
the matter was dropped. 


FRANCE. 


On the 5th of July, the Legislature voted 
the loan of 750,000,000 francs. In addition to 
this loan, an increase of taxation is proposed, 
namely, one-third increase of duty on all 
spirits, ten per cent. on railway passengers 
and and a new war “decime” of indi- 
rect taxation, is expected will produce seventy 
millions of francs per annum. The Emperor's 
speech has been variously commented on, but 
on the whole is regarded favourably. The hit 
at Austria is considered as well merited. It 
is reported that the Austrian Minister has ask- 
ed for an explanation. 


SPAIN. 


A despatch via Marseilles, dated July 5th, 
states that a rising had taken place in Catalo- 
nia. The difficnlty is, nominally, respecting 
the rate of wages. Two manufacturers had 
been assassinated at Barcelona. The National 
Guard refused to march, and the Captain-Gen- 
eral had shut himself up in the citadel, with a 
few faithful troops, whence he sent mediators 
to the insurgents, who received them with 
shouts of Vive Espartero! The outbreak at 
present seems more like a rigt than an insur- 
rection. The correspondent of the London 
Times says the Spanish Minister at Paris had 
a long interview with the Emperor on the state 
of Spain, and Napoleon had expressed a deter- 
mination to prevent any attempt to unseat 
Queen Isabella. The dates from Madrid are to 
the 2d inst. General Espartero had tendered 
his resignation to the Queen, in consequence 
of the opposition his measures had met with, 
and the insufficient support that his projects 
had obtained from the country. Her Majesty, 
however, refused to accept the resignation, and 
Espartero still remained at his post. The 
Spanish Government is loud in its praise of 

apoleon, and contrasts his exertions in the 
cause of order with Louis Philippe’s duplicity. 


ITALY. 


In Sardinia much depression of feeling ex- 
ists on account of the mortality that has befal- 


airenmestances connected with jt. Particular | len the Sardinian troops in the Crimea. Tur- 
id to Sardinia. 


care should be taken to state the name of the 
office in which the letter was so placed, and 
whether by the writer himself or by another 
person, the ay addressed, the amount, and, 
if practicable, a particular description of the 
valuable enclosure; the amount of postage 
marked on the letter; the office to which ad- 
dressed, and whether mailed direct thereon, or 
to another office for distribution; and the 
route by which it was sent, with any particu- 
lars that may aid the department in its inves- 
tigation respecting the cause of the loss. 


A Fisnpisa Arrempr To Porson a Famity.— 
On Sunday, the 8th inst., an attempt was 
made to poison Mrs. Woodford, a widow lady, 
and her family, residing near Mecklenburg, 
Schuyler county, New York. On returning 
from church Mrs. Woodford proceeded to pre- 
pare dinner, tasting several times of some 
sugar which had been used before, and from 
the same dish after breakfast. She thought 
the sugar tasted strangely, but supposed it was 
owing to her being unwell, as she was suffer- 
ing from a headache. When she had dinner 
nearly ready, she felt very ill, being disposed 
to vomit, but had not the least suspicion of the 
true cause. The family ate some lettuce and 
cherries, on which the same su had been 
used, and were seized with such violent nausea 
and vomitting, as forced them to believe they 
had been poisoned. Medical assistance was 

rocured, which fortunately proved successful. 

he sugar was examined, and was found to 
contain corrosive sublimate enough to kill half 
a dozen families as large as Mrs. Woodford’s. 
The perpetrator of this murderous act is not 
yet discovered. 


Frvs Persons Drownep.—A party of seven 
ns went on a sailing excursiou on Satur- 

y, 2lst inst., from Somer’s Point to Bees- 
ley’s Point, New Jersey,and when four miles 
up the Tuckahoe river, the boatu 
of the were drowned, viz., Mr. Gilbert 
Fuller, Mr. T. A. Young, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Charles Watson, wife, and child, of Cam- 
den, New Jersey. Sunday morning, the 
boat was found capsized at the first beach be 
low Cedar Swamp creek, in Tuckahoe river, and 


and five. 


key appoints a residé 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The advices from Sebastopol are to the 4th 
of July, and report that the regular siege works 
for a new attack on the Malakoff tower are 
Pp ing satisfactorily, and that the health 
of the army is improving, the number of cases 
of cholera having considerably diminished. 
This latter result is the more satisfactory, 
since, with the advance of summer, a stead 
increase of mortality had been apprehended. 
Letters from Paris, of the latest dates, state 
that there is reason to believe that, instead of 
adopting the slow work of sappers and miners, 
the Allied generals had determined to make, 
and that speedily, a general assault on the 
works, and that the army was full of confi- 
dence. The approaches were pushing for- 
ward to the Malakoff tower, and a French 
battery of thirty guns was nearly completed, 
in front of the Careening Bay, to keep off the 
Russian ships, their fire having caused much 
loss on the 18th ult. 

The letters and official despatches from the 
Crimea say the assault upon Sebastopol failed 
on account of the blunder of one of the French 
generals, who mistook a bomb for a signal, and 
commenced the action before the other divi- 
sions were ready to support it. Lord Raglan, 
finding the French hotly engaged, with a view 
of a diversion, be his assault upon the Re- 
dan, though the Malakoff which commanded it 
had first to be taken. The consequence was 
that his men were cut down without being able 
to accomplish anything. A curious incident 
is, that “General Eyre, with 2000 British 
troops, penetrated into the suburbs of Sebasto- 
pol iteelf, and held ion of the houses in 
one street for seventeen hours; but being total- 
ly unsupported, he retired at nightfall. The 
inference is, that had the assault neral, 
or systematically planned, the city would have 
fallen, or at least, its first line of défence 
might have been carried. An eye-witness 
states that, the feeling of the English, as 
well as of the French, was for supporting 
General Eyre’s division in the lodgment they 
had made in Sebastopul, and that if this 


important place. However, Lord Raglan’s de- 
termination was, that they should be relieved. 
The written order had been, that the light and 
third divisions should attack the Flag-staff, and 
if they succeeded, then the second was to ad- 
vance and attack from the salient work; but 
the divisions on the flanks not succeeding, the 
second did not advance. 

Depatches from General Pelissier, detailing 
the unsuccessful attack on the Malakoff Tower, 
on the 18th ult., have been published in the 
Paris Monileur, and seem to convey, on the 
whole, @ fair narrative. He states that the re- 
verse was in some de if not entirely, attri- 
butable to the attack by the several French 
divisions not having been made simultaneous- 
ly; Gen. Mayran, who lost his life almost im- 
mediately, having mistaken the signal, and 
advanced before the supports were ready. But 
for this, it seems to be believed, the operation 
would have been a triumphant one, although, 
under any circumstances, it could have been 
purchased only by tremendous loss. The great 
error appears to have been, first in allowing 
the Russians the respite of ten days which oc- 
curred after the capture of the Mamelon (now 
called by the French the Brancion redoubt) and 
the Quarries, and next in making the attack 
on the morning of the 18th, without its having 
been preceded by a bombardment to destroy 
the repairs effected by the Russians in the 
night. It is said that when the Russian offi- 
cers heard of the armistice granted after the 
7th ult., some of them asked whether the allied 
generals were drunk when they acceded to it. 

The Sardinians and Turks have made an 
excursion into the interior of Tchernaya, and 
captured numerous works of art. Gortschakoff 
has sent for 20,000 additional troops, and 
General Liprandi’s army has been reinforced 
by the arrival of another division. 

From the Baltic news has been received of 
the bombardment and destruction of the town 
and port of Nystadt, a place of some import- 
ance as @ ship-building Senet, at the entrance 
to the gulf of Bothnia, and about 38 miles 
north-west of@he Abo. It has a population 
of about 3000 persdns, and was doubtless de- 
fended by fort# and earthworks, but the par- 
ticulars, of the attack and of the circumstances 
by which it was preceded, have not yet been 
received. The object of the fleets is obviously 
to harass the Russians by — them at 
many different points, or making demonstra- 
tions so as to oblige them to be incessantly 
vigilant. According to the last accounts, the 


principal naval force of the Allies was again 


ying off Cronstadt. 

A Russian Army for Hindostan.—We shall 
shortly hear of the appearance of a large 
Russian force menacing British India, as it 
ap by advices from Austria, that a force 
had already been concentrated at Khiva, a 
city east of the Caspian, where they made a 
campaign some fifteen years ago. The Czar 
has always been very quiet in his operations, 
and as the Petersburg journals have no cor- 
sng with the armies, the first news we 
shall hear will be the sudden appearance of an 
army forcing its way to Hindostan. 


AUSTRALIA, 


By the last arrival from Melbourne, we learn 
that the Ballarat rioters have triumphed—have 
defeated the government, and the principal in 
these riots, Lalor, has published a letter on his 
acquittal, a passage of which we cannot avoid 
quoting. “There are two things,” he says, 
“connected with the late outbreak, which I 
deeply regret. The first is, that we should have 
been forced to take up arms at all; and the 
second is, that when we were compelled to take 
the field in our own defence, we were unable, 
through the want of arms, ammunition, and a 
little organization, to inflict on the real authors 
of the — the punishment they so richly 

eserved.” 


MARRIED. 


On the 3d igpst., at Germantown, Pennsylvania, by 
the Rev. John Rodney, Rosertr S. Caurrman, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, to Miss Louisa M. Snor- 
WELL, youngest daughter of Mr. George Shotwell of 
Manchester, England. 

At the University of Virginia, on the 17th inst., 
by the Rev. William H. McGuffey, D.D., J.J. Hoox, 
ea of Wheeling, Virginia, to Miss Mary 8S. Cat- 
noun of the University of Virginia. 

On the 2d inst., at Durasno, by the Rev. H. Mose- 
ley, Mr. Larayetre Winston of Texas, to Miss 
Resecca C., youngest daughter of Jonn F. Mose- 
LEY of Claiborne county, Mississippi. 


On the 13th inst., at Warsaw, New York, by the 
Rev. Stuart Mitchell, Mr. Epwarp K. Greene of 
Montreal, Canada, to Miss Jane P. Franx, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Augustus Frank of Warsaw. 

On Thursday, the 18th inst., by the Rev A. M. 
Lowry of Port Carbon, Mr. Joseru Mir in of Phila- 
delphia, to Miss Hannan Barser of Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 18th inst., by the Rev. James M. Crowell, 

Mr. James T. Kerins of Parkesburgh, to Miss Ann 
Crarxe of Sadsburyville, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
* In New York, on the 2d inst., by the Rev. John 
M. Krebs, D. D., Mr. CLarnxson L. Heroy of Brook- 
lyn, to Miss Frances Cece.ra, daughter of Cap- 
tain Joseeu J. Hopoxins of New York. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, 22d 
inst., Miss ELIZABETH B. PROBASCO, daughter 
of the late Simon Probasco. 

Died, in Robeson county, North Carolina, on 
Tuesday, the 26th ult., JOHN CANNON, second 
son of the Rev. NEILL and LAURA A. McDON- 
ALD. The sweet olive plant was early transplanted 
to heaven. He was only thirteen and a half months 
old. The will of the Lord be done. 


Died, at Weatherly, Carbon county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 16th inst., after a short illness, Mr. JO- 
SEPH STETLER, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
The deceased was a man of stirling integrity, and a 
consistent Christian. He was for a number of years 
a ruling elder in the church of Beaver Meadow and 
Weatherly. He had long ago put his trust in Christ, 
and on his death-bed he felt his presence, and was 
not afraid to die. He has left a large family to 
mourn his departure.—Communicated. 

Died, in Paradise, Lancaster county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 29th ult., ELIZABETH, wife of JOHN 
C. LEFEVRE, in the 64th year of her age. We 
think we have every reason to believe that she 
whose name we have here recorded in the list of 
the dead, is among the number of those who are 
enjoying eternal life in the presence of her Lord. 
The graces of humility and meekness were leading 
traite in her character ; and in the retirement of the 
domestic circle, her consistent example recom- 
mended the Saviour in whom she trusted, and ren- 
dered her a living epistle, known and read by all 
around her. During the past year, having frequent 
attacks of congestion of the brain, she was admon- 
ished thata sudden death most probably awaited 
her; and, with true wisdom, she renewed her vigi- 
lance to keep her lamp trimmed and burning, to be 
ready when the cry should be made, ‘“‘ Behold! the 
bridegroom cometh.’? As the period of her depar- 
ture drew near, her calm resignation and unwaver- 
ing mith beautifully illustrated the character that 
could feel as well as say, 

** My lifted eye, without a tear, 
The gathering storm shal! see, 
— heart shall know no fear— 
hat heart will rest on thee.’ 
—Communicated. 


Died, in Prince Edward, Virginia, at the Union 
Theological Seminary, May 25th, 1855, Mrs. SA- 
RAH E. PUGH, wife of John W. R. Pugh, and 
daughter of Nathaniel Kuykendall of Hampshire 
county, in the 26th year of her age. She had been 
residing about two years at the Seminary, while 
her husband was pursuing his studies preparatory 
to the ora in the Presbyterian Church. At 
their marriage he was a practising lawyer. With 
her full consent and entire approbation, he made 
the necessary arrangements, and pursued the pro- 
per course of instructions for the sacred office. Af- 
ter encouraging and cheering him through the 
course of his study at the Seminary, she was pre- 
paring, with cheerful anticipations of usefulness, to 
enter upon the duties of a preacher’s wife. A 
threatening disease became more violent, and her 
prospects of service in the Lord’s vineyard were 
unexpectedly all disappointed. Somewhat surprised 
at the decision of the Head of the Church, she 
cheerfully committed all to the hands of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and proclaiming the preciousness of 
her Saviour, sweetly fell asleep. Her remains were 
deposited in the burial ground of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, to re » till the resurrection, 
in rr with the honoured servants of God, 
whom the Church holds dear. W. H. J. 


Died, on Sunday, the Ist inst., at the residence 
of her daughter, in Lancaster, South Carolina, Mrs. 
ANN B. CRAWFORD, in the 68th year of her age. 
The circumstances of her early history are not 
miliar to us, except that she was born at Phifer in 
North Carolina, and trained with sedulous care in 
the principles and discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church. Neither can we say precisely at what 
time she was married, nor how long God spared to 
her the husband of her youth. The author of this 
tribute became acquainted with her twenty-one 
years ago, first as a pastor, and then as an intimate 
and confidential friend; and he feels it to be due to 
the memory of one who uniformly witnessed a food 
confession, and has left to her children and the 
Charch the noble legacy of a consistent example, 
to bear his testimony to her worth. Her character 
had been tried oY more than the usual vicissitudes 
of life; butin all circumstances, whether prosper- 
ous or adverse, she illustrated the meek, gentle, 
confiding spirit of the gospel. Left a widow twenty 
odd years ago, with a family of young childrep 


dence wes very great, and she instinctively shrank 
from responses yet when put by Providence at 
the head of a fam y, and charged with the sole ad- 
tion of a estate, she acquitted herself 
with ench signal ability, that her most intimate 
frienda were astonished at the wiedom, energy, and 
economical ski!) she displayed. The secret of her 
success is to be found in her piety. She literally 
leaned on God, and never took a step withoyt ask- 
ing counsel from him. She loved her closet, and 
her history furnishes a beautiful example of the con- 
sistency and harmony of @ punctilious attention to 
the duties of retirement, and a scrupulous regard to 
the calls of active lif. She was at the same time 
fervent in spirit and diligent in business, and all be- 
cause she was instant in prayer. She converted 
her secular employments into instruments of grace, 
and embalmed her common occupations with the 
spirit of devotion. Her temper was uniformly calm 
and tranquil. It was not the evenness which re- 
sults from good nature, or an amiable dispesition, 
but the sweet serenity of a mind at peace with God, 
and habitually impressed with a sense of his favour, 
Her heart, like a mirror, reflected the beauty and 
ntleness of heaven. It was refreshing to be in 
er presence; care forgot its anxieties, and afflic- 
tion lost its sting. She diffused her own sweetness; 
and he that came to her with a troubled spirit and 
an aching heart, went away with a light and cheer 
ful step. In that most diffenlt of all arts, the gov- 
ernment of the tongue, she came as near the scrip- 
tural description of a perfect man, as perhaps any 
mortal ever has come; and the reason was, that 
with her it was not an art, buta grace. During an 
intimacy of twenty-one years, in which the writer 
of these lines had many opportunities of observing 
her deportment, and that in a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, he does not recollect that he ever 
heard a single expression drop from her lips that 
was inconsistent with her Christian profession. No 
injuries could provoke her to resentment; no cal- 
umnies could tempt her into malice; and under the 
chastening hand of God, however severe the strokes, 
and however deeply nature felt and groaned, nota 
murmur was permitted to vex her heart. That such 
a woman was mindful of the poor, it is almost su- 
perfluous to add. Her charities were as modest 
and unobtrusive as her piety was gentle and unpre- 
eT aoe were the genuine offspring of the 
love of God, and not the impulsive benefactions of 
the natural emotions of piety or compassion. She 
felt that her worldly 8 were a trust, and asa 
wise and faithful steward, she endeavoured to dis- 
pense them for the divine glory. No work of Chris- 
tian benevolence ever appealed to her in vain. It 
is delightful to contemplate such an example of the 
power of divine grace; and we hardly know whe- 
ther most to praise God for what she was and is, or 
to mourn in humility our own bereavement, and the 
loss of the little congregation of which she was so 
valuable a member. The life of the consistent ° 
Christian is, after all, the strongest proof of the di- 
vinity of the gospel. Nature produces no such cha- 
racters; there are elements embodied in them 
which no art can compass, no education can reach 
—a law at work in them—the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, which philosophy and disci- 
pline can never impart. It is indeed a spirit of life, 
and the holiness whieh it communicates here is an 
infallible earnest of the glory to be communicated 
hereafter. The subject of this notice, in her dying 
hours, exulted in the prospects of Christian hope. 
Two days before her death, though sinking and ex- 
tremely weak, when a few passages from the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans were quoted to 
her, she took up the argument with holy rapture, 
and rejoiced in the full assurance of faith. She con- 
tinued in this frame of mind until she fell asleep in 
Jesus, so calmly, gently, and sweetly, that her 
friends were afraid to whisper, she is dead. It 
was a holy repose that they did not dare to disturb. 


** How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 
So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore. 
A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which life nor death destroys, 
Nothing disturbs that peace profound, 
Which his unfettered soul enjoys.”” 


J. H. T. 
South Carolina College. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. John H. Leggett of Hopewell, New York, will 
preach in Westminster Church, Twenty-Second 
street, between Sisth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 29th inst., at halfpast 
ten o’clock, A. M., and at four o’clock, P. M. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, UNIVERSITY 
PLACE, NEW YORK.—Divine service will be re- 
sumed in the Presbyterian Church, University Place, 
New York, Rev. Dr. Potts, pastor, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath), 29th inst., and continue, Providence permit- 
ting, without further interruption, throughgut the 
season, at half-past ten o’clock in the morning, and 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ferres, Chancellor of the New York University. 


SECOND AND ARCH STREET PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA.—The Rev. 
Mr. Cobb is expected to preach to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) 29th inst., in the Second Presbyterian Church 
(Rev. Mr. Shield’s), Philadelphia, at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and four o’clock, P. M., according 
to the arrangement for the supply of that and the 
Arch street congregation. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The Pres- 
bytery of Lexington will meet in Harrisonburgh, on 
Wednesday, August 22d, at half past seven o’clock, 
P. M. Witiram Brows, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON.—The Presbytery 
of Newton will hold an adjourned meeting at Ger- 
man Valley, New Jersey, on Tuesday, the sist inst., 
at two o’clock, P. M. 

Hewry Reeves, Stated Clerk. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The Sabbath-school 
of the Presbyterian Church at Fairfield, Virginia, 
— acknowledges the receipt of a valuable 

abbath-school Library, consisting of one hundred 


} volumes, received, through Messrs. William 8. & 


Alfred Martien, from A. P. C., New York. This 
timely and generous donation is most gratefully ac- 
knowledged and thankfully received. The kind 
donor may rest assured that his valuable gift is ap- 
preciated, and that the books will be faithfully, and, 
we trust, profitably perused. They have already 
entered on the work of their mission. This ac- 
knowledgment, on behalf of the Sabbath-school, is 
made by James Patne, Pastor. 


For the Missionary whose house was recently 
destroyed by fire, the undersigned thankfully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sums :— 
From “A Fellow-servant,’? through the editors 
of the Presbyterian, $30; A. P. C., do. do. 
$5; J. D. V., do. do. $5; “A Friend of Do- 
mestic Missions,’’ through the editor of the Pres- 
byterian Banner, $30; H. M. Olmstead, Esq., New- 

rt, Rhode Island, $25; Francis Spies, Esq., New 

ork, $25; A Lady, per Rev. J. C. Lowrie, $20; 
M. J. A. $2; ** Mary,”? $5; A Lady of Baltimore, 

r Mr. Gill, $5; ** New York Observer,” $2; A 

ady Friend, 75 cents. Total, $154.75. Also, 
One small box from J. B. A.; one do. do. from three 
ladies of Salem church, Virginia; one bundle from 
a friend of the Sixth church, Philadelphia; one do, 
do. from ‘* A Friend;”? one do. do. from a lady of 
Dover, Delaware. 

From a letter received from the Missionary, we 
have reason to believe that, with the assistance 
thus generously afforded, together with aid received 
from his neighbours, his loss wil! be fully made up. 

G. W. Musorave. 
Mission Rooms, Philadelphia, July 23, 1855. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 
Seminary term, at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, will 
open on the second Monday in September. The 
new edifice will be ready for occupancy, and stu- 
dents will assemble in the chapel at four o’clock, 
P. M., on Monday, September 10th. 

Cevaes- or Srupy.—The Seminary will open 
with a full corps of instruction, covering a thorough 


course. 

David Elliott, D. D., LL.D., Polemic and Histori- 
cal Theology, and Church Government. 

Melancthon W. Jacobus, D. D., Biblical and Ori- 
ental Literature and Exegesis, with Church History 
to Fourth Century. 

William S. Plumer, D. D., Didactic and Pastoral 
Theology, and the Histury of the Presbyterian 
Church in America. 

Samuel J. Wilson, A. M., Assistant Instructor in 
Hebrew and History. 

Homiletics will be divided between the Profes- 
sors. 

Students requiring pecuniary aid are allowed one 
hundred and twenty dollars per annum from the 
Board of Education ; and this amount is found to be 
sufficient to cover all ordinary expenses. No charge 
is made for tuition. Rooms in the new edifice will 
be furnished by the churches, and allowed to such 
as apply in season. They are freqof charge. Text- 
books will be loaned from the Library to such as are 
unable to parchase. Students who may require ad- 
ditional aid, can receive such assistance as may be 
necessary, on application to either of the Profes- 
sors. 


AND IMPROVED EDITION.—This day 

published, of Words and 
Phrases ; so Classified and Arranged as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter Mark Roget, late Secretary of 
the Royal Academy, London, &c. Revised and 
Edited, with a List of Foreign Words Defined in 
English, and other additions, by Barnas Sears, D. D. 
New American, from the Third London Edition, 
hy 2 Additions and Improvements. 12mo, cloth, 

This edition is based on the last London edition, 
which has recently been issued. The first Ameri- 
can edition having been prepared by Dr. Sears for 
strictly educational purposes, those words aad 
phrases properly termed vulgar,” incorporated in 
the original work, were omitted. These expurgated 
a have, in the present edition, been > 

t by such an arrangement of the matter,-as not to 
in © with the educational of the Amer- 
ican editor, Besides this, it contains important ad- 
ditiens of words and phrases not in the English edi- 
tion, making it inal! respects more full per ‘ect 
than the author’s edition. The work haa already 
become one of standard authority, both in this coun- 


try and in Great Britain. 
| GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No, 59 Washington street, Boston, 


‘By 


EW BOOKS PUB 
—My Scrap Book, 
cloth, 36 cts. Titus, or 
Memoir 


Uncle Willie 
ings, cloth, 18 


cts. 


cts. Sabbath 
and Sunbeaems, cloch, 
Ange! Mother, cloth, 16 ets. Boy's Book of Morals 
and Manners, cloth, 38 cents. Prisoner. The 
Cousins, cloth, 18 cts. Christian Edugation as coa- 
nected with Baptiem. Every Day Paalt. The Whole 
Bible is the Word of God, cleth, 33 cents, The 
Peasant Girl, 23 cts. Child of Gentlenees.. Freak 
Randolph, cloth, 18 cents. The Babe’s Baptiem, 
cloth, 16 cts. The Fatal Exchange, cloth, 22 cts. 
Aunt Grace’s Home, cloth, 23 cts. Charley Dean’s 
Task, cloth, 20 cts. Changeable Silk, cloth, 2% cts. 
Saturday Evenings with my Children, cloth, 18 cts. 
Right and Wrong, cloth, 30 cts. The Lost Brace- 
let, &c. cloth, 16 cts. The Gleaner’s Sheaf, cloth, 
30 cts. Recollections of Rev. E. D. Griffia, D. D., 
16mo, cloth, 60 cents. Words ip Season for Young 
Disciples, 10 cents; gilt, 15 cents; tuck, 25 cente. 
Alice Minturn; or, Growth in Character, 23 cents. 
Kitty’s Childhood, 20 cts. 
Forty-one new books have been published by the 
Society during the past year. This makes the whole 
number of the Society’s Publications, 1118; of 
which 857 are bound hibrar y books. These pabdii- 
cations, taken as a whole, afford » very complete 
and satisfactory course of instruction on all subjects 
connected with the so- 
cial, moral, gious training of the . 
ite organization, the Society is free ge hed 
melled to publish the whole counsel of God. Ey 
important doctrine, truth, and ordinance of the 
Scriptures, as held in our churches, and all mara! 
and objects of benevolence—esuch as 

omanism, Temperance, the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, peace and war, missions, &c.—can be, and 
have been freely considered in the publications of 
the Society. 

Complete Catalogues may be obtained upon ap- 
plication, 

For sale by 

WILLIAM & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 141 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 

july 28—3t 


ie FEMALE ACADEMY.—This Institution 

which has enjoyed the patronage of a liberal 

ublic for the last eighteen years, will re-open on 

riday, September 7th, for the reception of pupils. 
The Academy remains in charge of Miss Kzuxy as 
Principal. The high attainments of this lady, as 
well as her connection with the school during the 
last ten years, render her peculiarly well qualified 
for her responsible position. 

The building was erected at an expense of twent 
thousand dollars, and is constructed with speci 

rd to comfort and convenience of the pupils. 
It is situated on elevated ground, in the most piea- 
sant part of the city. 

The advantages of this Institution are of the high- 
est order; and no paige have been spared to pro- 
cure teachers in every way fitted for the various 
branches which are taughtin it. A lady (a native 
of France), of superior attainments and Bae expe- 
rience, has charge of the French Classes, and her 
res.dence in the Academy enables her, by constant 
association with the pupils, to promote their know- 
ledge of that language. Conversation in French is 
practised daily. Music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, is extensively pursued under accomplished 
teachers, whose aim is to cultivate a taste for the 
purest classical compositioas of the best masters. 
Full and thorough instruction ie given in Drawing, 
in the use of crayons, and in Painting in oil and 
water colours. 

Unusual attention is paid to the study of compo- 
sition; the pupils are required to write weekly upon 
selected subjects, and their compositions undergo a 
critical examination. 

In religious and mural training, the pupils are un- 
der the immediate supervision of the Principal, 
whose leading object is to develope the germ of 
every virtue, and to prepare them for lives of active 
usefulness in after years. Appropriate religious ex- 
ercises are daily observed, and there is a lar 
Bible recitation by the boarders every Sabbath eve- 
ning. Ample provision is made for attendance on 
divine worship in such churches as parents or guar- 
dians may desire. The pupils receive the advan- 
tage of lectures upon the various natural sciences. 

The accommodations for the boarders sre conve- 
nient, pleasant, and comfortable. The rooms are 
large, and furnished in a style superior to most 
establishments of the kind, and are always required 
to be kept in good order. There are baths of hot 
and cold water in each story. 

Boarders bills for the year range from $180 to 
$300. No bills exceed the last named amount, 
which includes board, fuel, the washing of bedding 
andgtowels, use of the Library and Globes, Botany, 
Chemistry, and all the higher English branches, 
Music, with the use of the piano, French and Draw- 


ing. 
By order of the Board of Trustees. 
T. POMEROY, Chairman. 
J. WATSON WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
Utica, New York, June 1855. july 28—St 


OARDMAN ON THE MINISTRY.—The Chris- 
tian Minitsry not a Priesthood. A Sermon, 
preached at the Opening of the Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on Thursday, May 17, 1855. By 
the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D., the Moderator 
of the previous Assembly. Published by order of 
the Assembly. Price 15 cents. 
Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. J. P. ENGLES, ae — 
july 28—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


R. BOARDMAN’S SERMON BEFORE THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—The Christian Min- 
istry not a Priesthood. A Sermon, preached at the 
Opening of the Sessions of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, in Nashville, Tennessee, 
on Thursday, May 17, 1855. By the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman. 18mo. 15 cents. 
Sent by mail post free. 
For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
july 28—3t 


ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion, located in the upper part of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, will open its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1865. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
desiga—the accommodation of both male and fe- 
male. Itis warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. In 
point of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the locality 
is not surpassed. The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a full course 
of English. 
Terms—$55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil. Extras— 


Music, French, eye and Painting. 
For Catalogue or further information, address the 
Principal Rev. J. 8. NELSON, 


jul Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
uly 28—tf 


EW EDITIONS OF 'VALUABLE WORKS.— 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Pearl 
street, Franklin Square, New York. 

x The Publishers will send the following works 
by mail, prepaid (for any distance in the United 
States under three thousand miles), on receipt of 
the 

I. The Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers. Edited 
by his Son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. 
Complete in 9 vols., 12mo, muslin, $1 each; sheep 
extra, $1.25 each. Comprising Daily Scripture 
Readings, 3 vols.; Sabbath Scripture Readings, 
2 vols.; Sermons, from 1798 to 1847, 1 vol.; Insti- 
tutes of Theology, 2 vols.; Prelections on Butler’s 
Analogy, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and 
Hill’s Lectares on Divinity, with two Introdac 
Lectures and four Addresses, delivered in the new 
College, Edinburgh, 1 vol. 

A large portion of these volumes is devoted to a 
poestes commentary on several of the books of 

cripture, and is equally adapted to the wants of 
the am the theological student, and the pri- 
vate family. With an earnest devotion to the in- 
structions of holy writ, a sagacious insight into their 
meaning, and a singular aptness of illustration, Dr. 
Chalmers was eminently qualified to present their 
contents in an edifying form, and to give the reader 
a fresh perception of their significance and value. 
The admirers of the theological writings of this 
great divine will find an ample fund of gratification 
in these characteristic pos us remains. 


Il. Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers. Edited 
by his Son-in-law, the Rev. William Haana, LL.D. 
Four vols., 12mo, muslin, $1 per vol. | 

The brave and magnanimous life of the distin- 
guished Scottish preacher, fessor, and philan- 
thropist, is described in glowing but faithful colours 
by the author of this work, whose position as a near 
relation of Dr. Chalmers, and whose sympathy with 
hie genius, are a guaranty of his ability to do jus 
tice to the subject. The details of his private life 
are related with beautiful simplicity, while the va- 
ried details of his public career are dwelt on with 
a minuteness corresponding to their i ace. 
Few biographical aay are so well adapted 
to interest the intelligent and thoughtful reader as 
these memoirs of a man who has rarely sur- 
= for sweetness of disposition, vigour of intel- 

ect, and fervour of piety. 


IIl. Correspondence of Dr. Chalmers. Edited 
his Son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, L 
12mo, muslin, $1. 

The letters in this interesting volume form an ap- 
propriate sequel to the biography of Dr. Chalmers, 
which has found such numerous readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. They consist of selections 
from his extensive c ndence, for the most 

rt on subjects connec with religion, and un- 
olding his private views and speculations in re 
to those sublime themes which he set forth with 
such wealth of illustration and of rhetoric 
from the pulpit, the press. 

IV. Jay’s Works. Complete works of the Rev. 
William Jay; comprising his Sermons, Family Die 
courses, Morning and Evening Exercises for every 
Day in the Year, Family Prayers, &c. Authors’ 
enlarged Edition, Three vols., 8vo, mus- 
lin, $4; sheep extra, $4.50; half calf, $6.25. 

The devotional writings of the late William Jay 
have found intimate access to the hearts of the 
Christian world. His excetient influence will not 
soon away. Unequalled for his piqus sim- 
piteity, his winniag unction, his anaffec 


appropriate 
- will Jong hold a 
herished place in the library religious 
Christians of every name. ; 
v. °s Morning and Evening Exercises the 
every Day in the Year. 
musiin, $1.25; half morocco, $1.50; half calf, 


$1.75. 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE. 

Harper & Brothers’ Book-List, with aa Index 
Classified Table of Contents. 

*,* Copies of this Catalogue may be : 
— on application to the pub- 
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While hérhusbandsir 


spink; 


Chee, chee, chee. 
Boon as the little ones chip the shell, 
_ Bix wide mouths are open for food ; 
: Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 


Hard for's gay young fellow like me.’ 
_ Rebert.af Lincoln at length is made 
© “Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off'is his'béliday garment laid, 
.. Half that.merry air, 
.Bobo’link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spink ; 
- Nobody. knows but my mate and I 
Chee, chee, chee. 
' Sammer wanes ; the children are grown ; 
~' “Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone ; 
~’ Off he flies, and he'sings as he goes 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
' Robert of Lincoln come back again. | 
Who was Thomas A’Kempis? 
“Thomas a’Kempis, who ever he was, was 
not the author of the famous “Imitation of 
Jesus Christ.” The authorship of that ex- 
aordi work was ascribed to him, be- 
cause.the oldest. manuscript of it known to 
be éxtant was signed by him; but it has 
now been ascertained, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that he: anky pot-his name .to it as 
copyiaty Boe as author; and that the real 
author of the work was the learned John 
Gerson, who was one of the most celebrated 
theologians of his day, and who was for 
some time Chancellor of the University of 
Paris. 


The Revieu Francaise gives the following 
account of a recent visit to the Catacombs 
of Paris. been of late 
most. impossible to obtain permission to de- 
scend subterranean excavations, 
we conceive the account will possess a cer- 
tain interest for our readers:—The party 
consisted. in all about one hundred persons, 
and amongst them was M. Haussmann, the 
prefect of the Seine, the Ottoman Ambassa- 

or, an Armenian bishop, Dr. Paul Gaimard 
the traveller, a number of savans, authors, 
and artists,and some females. The party 
entered. by .a door in the inner court of the 
Octroi office, at the Barriere d’Enfer. Hach 
eman carried a long wax candle and a 
of matched. After descending a long 
narrow spiral’ staircase to a depth of more 
than one hundred feet, the laced 
themselves under the direction of the en- 
ineers specially attached to the Catacombs. 
ey proceeded along a narrow gallery five 
or six feet. high, neatly cut in the stone. 
From this gallery others branch off in dif- 
ferent directions. The names of the different 
uarters of, Paris and the different suburbs, 
neath..which the main gallery runs, are 
inscribed on the walls; on the roof is a 
blatk line to indicate the road to be taken; 
but. as. this -line is interrupted in several 
places: by the branches, any visitor that 
should trust to it alone, and attempt to pro- 
ceed unaccompanied by a guide, would be 
very likely to lose himself. Here and there 
water through the roof and the 
side of the gallery, but not in sufficient 
quantities to render it impassible. 
- After'about half an hour’s walk the visit- 
ors arrived at a sort of a large edifice in the 
stone, the entrance to which is-by a door 
kept vonstantly locked. Above the door are 
inscribed in Igrge letters the words Memoria 
Majorum,, and.on bothsides of it are funeral 


being opened, the visitors entered the Cata- 


combs, properly so called. The galleries 
there are- wider, and the roof higher. . The 
sir is sharper, but ated with the 


ferent eemeteries of Paris were at one time 

veyed tothe Catacombs. These remains, 

wii¢h ‘are more or lees intact, more or less 

dark or, brown, damp or mouldy, are ar- 

. somewhat like books in a library. 

The ent is effected with a deal of 

rmuetry. ‘bones, according to their 

dime are placed one on 
form of. cross or lozenge, 

by a row of skulls, w 
a new structure. Here 
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‘ty be. 
glass we find these significations seru 
attended to. — 

White, ted by the diamond or 
silver, was the emblem of light, religious 
parity, innocence, virginity, faith, joy, and 

ife. Qur Saviour wears white after his 
resurrection. In the judge, it indicates 
integrity; in the sick man, humility; in the 
woman, chastity. 

Red, the ruby, signified fire, divine love, 
the Holy Spirit, beat, or the creative power, 
and royalty.. White and red roses express 
love and innocence, or love and wisdom. In 
a bed sense, red signifies blood, war, hatred, 
and punishment. 

Biue, or the ao expressed heaven, 
the firmament, truth, constancy, fidelity. 

Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the 
sun; of the ness of God, initiation or 
marriage, faith or faithfulness. In a bad 
— yellow signifies inconstancy, jealousy, 


applied or mis- 


Green, the emerald, is ithe colour of 
spring; of hope, particularly hope in immor- 
aalitys of the colour of the 


and laurel. 


Violet, the amethyst, signified love and 
truth, or passion and suffering. 

Black, expressed the earth—darkness 
mourning, wickedness, negation, death—an 
was appropriate to the Prince of Darkness. 
White and black ‘together, signify purity of 
life, and mourning or humiliation.—Liter- 


There are two methods of study; the one 
is the studying an author, the other may be 
ealled studying a subject. In the former 
case the student purposes to make himself 
master of the whole contents of a book; he 
diligently peruses it, and becomes familiar 
with the style and lan ee and the senti- 
ments of the writer. By the other method, 
he follows up any particular branch of 
knowledge through all the books in which 
it may be found; in them 

assage that is to his purpose, and collects 
cei where the scattered particles of infor- 
mation. Of these two methods of seeking 
knowledge, the first is much to be preferred. 
By diligently fixing the mind upon one 
book at a time, the intellectual faculties in 
the three branches of apprehension, atten- 
tion, and memory, are exercised, disciplined, 
and improved; whereas, by the other prac- 
tice, when a subject is pursued by the help 
of indexes through a multitude of authors, 
and writers are consulted only as books of 
reference, a superficial, discursive habit of 
study grows upon the mind, and the student 
will be so far from improving the three 
faculties above mentioned, that he is in 
danger of impairing them. And no man 
of letters can safely trust himself with this 
plan gf study, till he shall have first dili- 
gently wrought into his mind firm habits of 
accurate attention, by long practice of the 
other.— London A m. 


Wonders of the Atmosphere. 


' The atmosphere forms a spherical shell 
surrounding the earth to a depth which is 
unknown to us, by reason of its growing te- 
nuity as it is released from the pressure of 
its own superincumbent mass. Its upper 


surface cannot be nearer to us than fifty, and ; 


can scarcely be more than five hundred 
miles. . It surrounds us on all sides, yet we 
see it not; it presses on us with a load of 
fifteen pounds on every square inch or sur- 
face of our bodies, or from seventy to one 
hundred tons on us all, yet we do not so 
much as feel its weight. Softer than the 
finest down, more impalpable than the finest 
gossamer, it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, 
and scarcely stirs the slightest flower that 
feeds‘on the dew it supplies; yet it bears 
the fleets of nations on its wings around the 
world, and crushes the most refractory sub- 
stances with its weight. When in motion, 


| its force is sufficient to level the most state- 


ly forests and stable buildings with the earth ; 
to raise the waters of the ocean into ridge 
like mountains, and dash the strongest ships 
to pieces like toys. It warms and cools by 
turns the earth and the living creatures that 
inhabit it. It draws up vapours from the 
sea and land, retains them dissolved in it- 
self, or suspended in cisterns of clouds, and 
throws them down again as rain or dew 
when they are requi It bends the rays 
of the sun from their = to give us the 
twilight/of evening and of dawn; it disperses 
and refracts their various tints to beautify 
the approach and the retreat of the orb of 
day. But for the atmosphere, sunshine 
would burst upon us and fail us at once, and 
at once remove us from midnight darkness 
to the blaze of noon. We should have no 
twilight to soften and beautify the landscape, 
no clouds to shade us from the scorching 
heat; but the bald earth, as it revolved on 
its axis, would turn its tanned and weathered 
front to the full and unmitigated rays of the 
lord of day. It affords the gas which vivi- 
fies and warms our frames, and receives into 
itself that which had been polluted by use, 
and is thrown off as noxious. It feeds the 
flame of life exactly as it does that of the 
fire; it is in both cases consumed, and af- 
fords the food of consumption; in both 
cases it becomes combined with charcoal, 
which requires it for combustion, and is re- 
moved by it when this is over. 

“It is only the girdling encircling air,”’ 
says a writer in the North British Review, 
“ that flows above and around us, that makes 
the whole world kin. The carbonic acid 
with which to-day our peeasnnny fills the air, 
to-morrow seeks its way round the world. 
The date trees that grow round the falls of 
the Nile will drink it in by their leaves; the 
cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to 
their stature; the cucoa nuts of Tahita will 

w rapidly upon it; and the palms and 
nas of. Japan will nop it into flow- 
ers: The oxygen we are ry was 
distilled for us some short time ago by the 


| magnolias of Susquehanna, and the great 


trees that skirt the Orinoco and the Ama- 


| zon; the giant rhododendrons of the Hima- 


layas contributed to it, and the roses and 
myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon tree of 
Ceylon, and the forests older than the flood, 
buried deep in the heart of Africa, far be 
hind the Mountains of the Moon. Therain 
we see descending was thawed for us out of 
the icebergs which bave watched the Polar 
star for ; and the lotus lilies have soaked 


up Nile and exhaled as 
| Snows that rested on the summits of the 


atmosphere,” says Maun, “which 
forms the the habitable 
world, isa-vast.reservoir, into which the su 
living creatures 


WD; OF, in ony word, it is itself the food 
in ite @ form, of all living creatures. 
The grinds down the fibre and the 


tissue of the plant, or the nutricious store 
that has been laid up within its cells, and 
converts these into the substance of which 
its own organs are composed. The plant ac- 


shape or fashion in which it alone can avail 


Ancestry of Washington Irving. 


John of had landed possessions 
in the parish of Holm, in Orkney, in 1438, 
waen the county was still an appanage of 


the crown of Denmark and Norway. The 
Irvyines of Sebay are very frequently men- 
tioned in the times of Robert and Patrick 
Stewart, Earls of Orkney, and suffered very 
severely from the outrages of these rapacious 
nobles. They became extinct in.the direct 
male line, tempore Charles I.; but one col- 
lateral branch had immediately before set- 
tled in the island of Sanday, and another, 
the Irvines of Gairstay, in the island of 
Shapinshay. They lost the estate of Gair- 
stay several generations back, and sank 
down into the condition of mere peasants, 
tenants of Quhome, where some of them 
reside at this day. I was there lately with 
Mr. Balfour, the proprietor of Shapinshay, 
who pointed out the old and modest house 
at Quhome, where was born William Irvine, 
father of Washington Irving. Is it not 
somewhat singular that Sir Robert Stran 
and the author of Bracebridge Hall can 
almost demonstrated of the same blood? 
I guess, if Irving knew his pedigree could 
be traced step by step up toJohn Erwyn of 
1438, he would readily claim and vindicate 
his Orcadian descent. — Dennistoun’s Me- 
moirs of Sir Robert Strange. 


Chinese Inns. 


As it is customary to commence by drink- 
ing tea, and amusing yourself with little 
trifling dainties, the cooks (of, to give them 
a more stately and appropriate appellation, 
the mandarins of the kettle’) have time 
for their culinary operations. They bring 
the dishes ordered in the most ostentatious 
manner, and when the waiters of the estab- 
lishment put down the dishes before the 
guests, they sing out the names in a loud 
voice, 80 as to be heard byevery one. This 
plan, as may be supposed, is found very 
useful in exciting the vanity of the guests, 
and -inducing them to ask for expensive 
things, that perhaps they would willingly 
have done without if they had been dining 
in private. When the repast is finished, the 
head waiter of the hotel comes to the door, 
and commences a kind of song, of which the 
subject is the nomenclature of the dishes, 
and the burden the sum total of the ex- 

nses. When the guests go out—and this, 
it must be owned, is a critical and solemn 
moment—those who have dined economi- 
cally depart with an humble and contrite 
air, and try to avoid the notice of the com- 
pany; while the Chinese lords, who have 
eaten sumptuously, and of high priced vi- 
ands, march out with their pipes in their 
mouths, their noses in the air, and casting 

roud and disdainful glances on all around. 
f the fashion were odagted in the taverns 
of Europe, of proclaiming aloud what évery 
body had taken, it is to be feared that many 
a guest would give himself an indigestion 
out of pure vanity.— Hue’s Chinese Empire. 


A Discourse on Art. 


The following beautiful extract is from a 
Discourse on Art, delivered by the Hon. 
Horace P. Biddle.—“ As nature, in all its 
stupendous tness and infinite variety, is 
composed of a very few elements, so are all 
the beauty and variety in art formed by a 
very few principles. Simply the line and 
curve will account for every form and shape 
in architecture and sculpture ; and in paint- 
ing, every material object in the universe 
can be represented by only three colours and 
their combinations. Mankind has been 
singing on the musical scale, which contains 
but seven sounds, ever since the creation, 
and the variety is still exhaustless; and 
with a few letters, not exceeding eight dif- 
ferent languages—for the consonants are 
nothing but the vowel sounds with a peculiar 
beginning and termination—every possible 
thought and intellect, and every image and 
object in the ideal and material world may 
be represented by poetry. How few the 
principles, how endless the variety, how vast 
the domain of Art! And Nature herself, 
in all her works, is but the art of God. 
The heavens are his architecture. His 
stat is man, formed in his own image. 
His painting is on the earth and in the sky; 
the harmony of the rolling spheres is his 
music, and his poetry is universal and eter- 
nal praise.” 


How to be Happy. 


I will give you two or three good rules 
which may help you to become happier than 
you would be without knowing them; but 
as to being completely happy, that you can 
never be till you get to heaven. 

The first is, “Try your best to make 
others happy.” “I never was happy,” 
said a certain king, “till I began to take 
pleasure in the welfare of my people; but 
ever since then, in the darkest day, I have 
had sunshine in my heart.” 

My second rule is, “ Be content with lit- 
tle.” Thereare many good reasons for this 
rule. We deserve but little, we require but 
little, and “ better is little, with the fear 
of God, than great treasures and trouble 
therewith.” Two men were determined to be 
rich ; but they set about it in different ways, 
for the one strove to raise up his means to his 
desires, while the other did his best to bring 
down his desires to his means. The result 
was, the one who coveted so much was al- 
ways repining, while he who desired but lic- 
tle was always contented. 

My third rule is, “Look on the sunny 
side of things.” 

Look up with hopeful eyes 
Though all things seem forlorn ; 

The sun that sets to-night will rise 
Again to-morrow morn. 

The skipping lamb, the singing lark, and 
the leaping fish, tell us that happiness is not 
confined to one place. God in his goodness 
has spread it abroad on the earth, in the air, 
and in the water. Two aged women lived 
in the same cottage; one was always fear- 
ing a storm, and the other was always look- 
ing for sunshine—hardly need I say which 
it was wore a forbidding frown, or which it 
was whose face was lighted up with joy. 


— Object of Salt in the Sea. 


Professor Chapman of University Col- 
lege, Toronto, has published an interesting 
paper on the object of sea water being salt, 
and after giving his objections to the usual- 
ly received opinions, he urges the theory 

t the object is to regulate evaporation. 
If any temporary cause renders the amount 
of saline matter in the sea above its normal 
value, evaporation goes on more and more 
slowly. if this value be depreciated by the 
addition of fresh water in undue excess, the 
evaporating _— is the more and more 
increased. He gives the results of various 
experiments in reference to evaporation on 
weighed quantities of ordi rain water, 
and water holding in solution 2.6 per cent. 
of salt. . The excess of loss of the rain water 
com with the salt solation, was, for 
the first twenty-four hours, 0.54 per cent. ; 
at the close of forty-eight hours, 1.46 per 
cent.; after seventy-two hours, 2.46 per 


cent, and so on in an increasing ratio, 


e of America were our peo 
Thére were few families in England who 

not friends or relations connected with 
the United or settled in that coun- 
ry, and the ments of le to the 
place of their birth were, to some, extent, 
weakened by the facility with which men 
could travel over the world in the course of 
a few weeks. Now, when the capital of the 
greatest bank in Lombard street could be 
transferred on a smal! sheet of by one 
post, could any one believe that the imposi- 
tion of £75,000,000 of taxes in this country, 
over and above that of an equal population 
in the United States, would have no effect 
on the transfer of capital to the United 
States ; and if capital, of trade ; and if trade, 
of the population and industry, and every 
thing that formed the sinews and powers of 
this great empire? He would ask honour- 
able gentlemen opposite, as the owners of 
these estates, to bear in mind what was said 
by the right honourable gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Works, and he 
was sorry to speak of him by that appella- 
tion. The right honourable gentleman spoke 
of the war going on for six years with un- 
diminished resources. Now, nothing was 
so easy as for a Cornish Baronet, with, he 
was afraid to say, how many thousand a 
year, to look with the utmost com ney 
on the calamities which might befall others. 
Six years of war at £75,000,000 per an- 
num above the expenditures of the United 
States, would give abalance of £450,000,000 
against the people of thiscountry. Was he 
talking to sane men when it was necessary 
to bring such facts before them; and how 
could any one trust such a vast issue in the 
hands of the noble lords and the right 
— gentleman now on the treasury 


Parental Teaching, 


If parents would not trust a child upon 
the back of a wild horse without a bit or 
bridle, let them not permit him to go forth 
unskilled in self-government. If a child is 
passionate, teach him by gentle means to 
curb his temper. If he is greedy, cultivate 
liberality in him. If he is selfish, promote 
generosity. If he is sulky, charm him out 
of it by frankness and humour. If he 
is indolent, accustom him to exertion, and 
train him so as to perform even onerous 
duties with alacrity. If pride comes in to 
make his obedience reluctant, subdue him 
by counsel or discipline. In short, give 

our children the habit of overcoming their 
tting sins. Let them acquire from ex- 
perience that confidence in themselves which 
gives security to the practised horseman, 
even on the back of a high-strung steed, 
and they will triumph over the difficulties 
oe — which beset them in the path 
of life. 


How Statues are Made. 


The chisel is no longer the tool of the 
master sculptor—his instrument is an odd 
bit of a stick, with which he scoops away 
the figure of clay, or “at the mud,” as he 
will tell you himself. When finished as 
nearly as such material can be, a mould is 
taken, and from that a cast of plaster. If 
necessary, this cast is still further finished 
and sand-papered, and it is then handed 
over to the cutter, whose duty it is to make 
an exact fac simile in marble. 

The yon ge proper may never touch this 
marble, and when he is told it is done, he is 
ready to deliver it to its owner. The work- 
men in Mr. Power’s studio have executed 
not far from forty Proserpines from one 
plaster, which is originally composed by the 
master, and the Greek slave has in the same 
way been re-produced three or four times. 
The best bust maker in Italy never touches 
the marble. He may suggest or order hair 
strokes here and there, but he does not 
handle the scraper himself. In all this the 
workman, though he may execute unas- 
sistedly the statue, the head, or the group, 
is no more the author of his work than is 
the clerk who copies the Prime Minister’s 
rough draft, or the caligraphist who en- 

rosses a set of resolutions. You can see 
ee impossible it would be for sculptors, 
occupying and requiring in this way the 
work of many men, to transport their studios 
to America. 


What Hope Did. 


It stole on its ape of snow to the bed 
of disease; and the sufferer’s frown became 
a smile; the emblem of peace and endur- 
ance. 

It went to the house of mourning—and 
from the lips of sorrow there came sweet and 
cheerful songs. 

It laid its head upon the arm of the poor, 
which was stretched forth at the command 
of unholy impulses, and saved him from dis- 

ace and ruin. 

It dwelt like a living thing in the bosom 
of the mother, whose son tarried long after 
the promised time of his coming; and saved 
her desolation, and the “‘ care that killeth.” 

It hovered about the head of the youth 
who had become the Ishmael of society; and 
led him on to works which even his enemies 
praised. 

It snatched the maiden from the jaws of 
death, and went with an old man to heaven. 

No—hope! my good brother. Have it. 
Reckon it on your side. Wrestle with it 
that it may not depart. It may lessen your 
suey Life is hard enough at best, but 

ope shall lead you over its mountains, and 
sustain you amid its billows. Part with all 
beside—but keep thy hope. 


Making a Needle. 


Let us take a peep into a needle factory: 
In going over the premises, we must pass 
hither and thither, and walk into the next 
stroot and hack again, ant take a diva to a 
mill, in order to see the whole process. We 
find one chamber of the shops is hung round 
with coils of bright wire, of all thicknesses, 
from the stout kinds used for codfish hooks 
to that for the finest cambric needles. In 
a room below, bits of wire, the length of 
two needles, are cut by a vast pair of shears 
fixed in the wall. A bundle has been cut 
off; the bits need straightening, for they 
came off in coils. 

The bundle is thrown into a red-hot fur- 
nace; then taken out, and rolled backward 
and forward on a table until the wires are 
straight. This process is called “rubbing 
straight.” We now see a mill for grinding 
needles. We down into the basement, 
and find a needle-pointer seated on his bench. 
He takes up two dozen or so of the wires, 
and rolls them between his thumb and fin- 
gers, with their ends on the grindstone, first 
one end and then the other. We have now 
thé wires straight and pointed at both ends. 
Next is a machine which flattens and gut- 
ters the heads of ten thousand needles an 
hour. Observe the little gutters at the 
head of your needle. Next comes the 
punching of the eyes; and the boy who does 
it punches eight thousand in an hour, and 
he does it so fast your eye can hardly keep 

with him. The splitting follows, which 
is running a fine wire through a dozen, per- 
haps, of these twin needles. 

A woman, with a little anvil before her, 
files between the heads and separates them. 
They are now complete needles, but rough 
and rusty, and, what is worse, they easily 
bend. A poor needle, you will say. But 
the kardening comes next. They are heated 
in batches in a furnace, and when red hot, 
are thrown ig a pan of cold water. Next, 
they must be tempered; and this is done by 
rolling them backward and forward on a hot 
metal plate. The polishing still remains to 


a tossing in sawdust, look as bright as 
pcan be, and are ready to be sorted and put 
up for sale. But the sorting and the doing 


be done. On a very coarsd cloth, needles 
are spread to the number of forty or fifty 
thousand. Emery dust is strewed over 
them, oil is spri and soft soap dashed 
by spoonfalls over the eloth; the cloth is 
en rolled hard up, and, with several others 
of the same kind, thrown into a sort of 
wash-pot, to roll to and fro for twelve hours 
or more, They come out dirty enough ; 
bat after a rinsing in clean hot water, and 


up in pa you may imagine, is quite a 
work by itself. 


Spiritualism. 


The mischief which this wretched delu- 
sion has done, and is still doing, is almost 
incaloulable. We are often called upon to 
record instances of its evil workings. The 
Boston papers, a day or two since, contained 
an account of a young lady, formerly a 
teacher in one of the public schools, who 
has gone mad through a belief in the doc- 
trine. And another instance has just come 
to our knowledge. It is that of a highly 
intelligent and amiable lady, who, one year 
ago, was living in Boston, in comparative 
ease and luxury, surrounded by all the en- 
dearments of domestic bliss. But suddenly 
a change came over her husband. He be- 
came infatuated with the company of a cir- 
cle of “spiritualists,” and gradually ne- 
glected his wife and children. His evenings 
were no longer spent at his own domestic 
hearth-stone. At last, wife was forsaken, 
children were neglected, home was deserted. 
The infatuated husband said that he had a 
‘“‘vision,” wherein it was revealed to him 
that he must forsake his wife and children, 
and this he did—forsaking the true partner 
of his heart—the woman he had solemnly 
covenanted to watch over and protect, “until 
death them should part.” The deserted wife 
was thus left to her own exertions for means 
of supporting herself and her three children. 
She is now residing in a neighbouring city, 
where she manages to earn a livelihood by 
dressmaking; while her husband, she says, 
is living in elegant luxury at a fashionable 
hotel, with his “spiritual wife.”—Journal 
of Commerce. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


NvuTRITIVE oF Mrix.—In 
the Medical Convention recently held in 
Philadelphia, Dr. N. 8. Davis of Chicago, 
presented a report on the nutritive qualities 
of milk, and also on the question whether 
there is not some mode by which the nu- 
tritive constituents of milk can be preserved 
in their purity and sweetness, and furnish- 
ed to the inhabitants of cities in such quan- 
tities as to supersede the present defective 
and often unwholesome modes of supply. 
The report says, that when the railroads 
were opened into the interior of the coun- 
try, it was said that milk would be fur- 
nished to residents of cities in the purity 
that it was found on farms, but a sufficient 
time has elapsed to demonstrate that such 
is not the case. The conveyance of the 
milk from the farm to the cars, the transit 
on the railway, and the time lost in its de- 
livery throughout the city, it was clearly 
shown, had the effect of making it unfit for 
the nourishment of a child. During the 
past half century experiments had been made 
with preserving milk in its pure state, yet 
it was but recently that a discovery had been 
made by a gentleman in New York, which 
was to evaporate the water, and mix with 
white sugar, which rendered it what is term- 
ed solified milk. In his practice he had 
used this improved milk for the nourishment 
of infants with the most gratifying results, 
after having been kept for three months; and 
he knew of its having been kept twelve 
months without any injury to its qualities. 


To Breacn Straw. — Straw may be 
bleached by putting it in a cask into which 
afew brimstone matches are placed lighted. 
The same effect may be produced by dip- 
ping the straw into chloride of lime dissolved 
in water. 


BuacksBerry Drarrn@a — 
The following is said to be a cure for diar- 
rhea, &c.:—To half a bushel of blackberries, 
well mashed, add one quarter pound of al- 
spice, two ounces of cinnamon, three ounces 
of cloves. Pulverize well, mix, and boilslowly 
until properly done. Then strain or squeeze 
the juice through homespun or flannel, and 
add to each pint of the juice one pound of 
loaf sugar ; boil again for some time; skim 
off, al while cooling add half a gallon best 
cognac brandy. Dose ; for an adult, half a 
gill; for a child, a teaspoonful or more, ac- 
cording to age. 


Buas on Vines.—The Buffalo Republic 
says that the pollen of the flower of the 
Ailanthus tree, or a strong decoction of the 
same, sprinkled upon bushes infested by 
rose bugs, will terminate the destroyers ; 
and the Maine Farmer says that to get rid 
of the melon or squash bug, you have only 
to procure four pounds of quassia chips, pour 
four gallons of boiling water over them in 
a barrel, cover the barrel to keep the steam 
in for twelve hours, then fill the barrel and 
water your vines daily. The Bangor Whz, 
says the same decoction, applied once a wee 
to rose bushes, keeps them free from vermin 
and insects. . 


Currant TreEs.—Currant bushes may 
as well be made trees as shrubs. In the 
spring of 1831 my father set cuttings for 
currant bushes. I determined to experiment 
on one of these cuttings, and as it grew, I 
pinched off all the leaves except the top tuft, 
which I let grow. The cutting was about 
fourteen inches long, and during the sum- 
mer the sprout from this grew ten inches. 
The next spring I pinched off all the leaves 
to about half way up the first year’s growth, 
soas to leave the lowest limb two fect from 
that ground. It branched well, and became 
a handsome little dwarf tree. When it 
came to bear fruit, it was more productive 
than any other bush in the garden, and the 
fruit larger. It was less infested with 


spiders and other insects; hens could not 
per uit, and grass and weeds were | 


more easily kept from the roots, and it was 
an ornament instead of a blemish. Now, I 
would propose that currant cuttings be set 
in rows about four or five feet apart each 
way—let them be long and straight ones— 
and trained into trees.—Michigaun Farmer. 


Superior Paste.—Dissolve an ounce of 
alum in a quart of warm water; when cold 
add as much flour as will make it the con- 
sistency of cream; then strew into it as 
much powdered rosin as will stand on a 
shilling, and two or three cloves; boil it to 
a consistence, stirring all the time. It will 
keep for twelve months, and when dry, may 
be softened with water. 


TURKEYS AND GrassHopPeRs.— It is 
stated by farmers, who have tried it, that 
there is no way to get rid of grasshoppers 
more effectually than by keeping a flock of 
turkeys. Farmers that have been perfectly 
overrun with grasshoppers, have, by this 
means, been thoroughly freed from them, 
not only for the time being, but for years. 


How To HAVE NO WEEDS TO PULL.— 
Stir the ground often, and they will never 
get big enough to pull. A loose top soil 
can be stirred up a half dozen times with a 
hoe in the time required to go over it once 
in the pulling process. The growth of all 

lants will also be greatly promoted by 
requent stirring of the soil. 


Baxinea Hams.—Most people boil ham. 
It is much better baked, if baked right. 
Soak it for an hour in clean water and wipe 
it dry, next spread it all over with thin bat- 
ter, and then put into a 2p ee with sticks 
under it, to keep it out of the gravy. When 
it is fully done, take off the skin and batter 
crusted upon the flesh side, and set it away 


to céol. You will find it very delicious, but | 
too rich for dyspeptics, 


VERSES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Dr. Judson was a pious missionary in Bar- 
mah; he died a year or two ago. Though he 
laboured hard and long to teach the heathen, 


he foand time to write little verses for the chil-. 


dren he loved. We hope our young readers 
will be pleased with those which are here given. 


PRAYER TO JESUS. 


Dear Jesus, hear me when I pray, 
And take this naughty heart away ; 
Teach me to love thee, gracious 
And learn to read thy Holy Word. 


ANOTHER. 


Come, dearest Saviour, take my heart, 
And let me ne’er from thee depart ; 
From every evil set me free, 

And all the glory be to thee. 


HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER’S PRAYER FOR HER INFANT 
BROTHER. 


Lord, look on little brother dear, 

Safe may he sleep, while thou art near; 
Preserve his life to know thy love, 

And dwell at last in heaven above. 


A MORNING PRAYER. 


My waking thoughts I raise to thee, 

Who through the night hast guarded me; 
Keep me this day from every ill, 

And help me, Lord, to do thy will. 


OUR DUTY TO OTHERS. 


Love others as you love yourself; 
And as you would that they 

Should do to you, do you to them; 
That is the golden way. 


THE SHORT CANDLE. 


As I sat in my chamber, I saw a little girl 
working by the light of a candle. It was burnt 
down almost to the socket. I perceived that 
she plied her needle very fast, and at length I 
overheard her say to herself, “1 must be very 
industrious, for this is the only candle I have, 
and it is almost gone.” 

What a moral there is, thought I, in the 
words of this child! Surely I may learn from 
it. Life is but a short candle. It is almost 
gone, and I have no other. How earnestly en- 
gaged should I then be in every duty of life! 
While I have the light of life, how careful 
should I be to perform every thing enjoined by 
my heavenly Master! 

1. TL ought to be in haste to work out my own 
salvation with fear and trembling, knowing 
that when this light is extinguished, there is 
no other allowed to mortals for preparation. 

2. I ought to be alive to the immortal inter- 
ests of my fellow-creatures, working while it is 
called to-day, striving to bring sinners tw the 
Lord Jesus Christ; for my brief candle is soon 
to go out, and there can be no conversion of 
sinners in another world. 

3. L ought to be unceasingly active in every 
act of benevolence, making as many happy as 
I can, relieving the miserable, and doing good 
to all within my reach; for this light is soon to 
be put out, and in the other world the miser- 
able and suffering will be beyond my reach. 

4. L ought to use every talent for the glory 
of God and the kingdom of Christ, working the 
works of him that sent me, while it is day, be- 
cause the night cometh in which no man can 
work. 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest.” Eccles. ix. 10.—Chil- 
dren’s Friend. 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !—The Child of 

the Covenant; or, How Christian Parents 

should Train up their Households. By the Rev. J. 
B. Waterbury, D. D. 50 cts. 

The Exposed, and Protestant- 
ism Defended in the Light of Reason and Scripture. 
By the Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D. $1.25. 

The Note Book of an English Opium-Eater. By 
Thomas De Quincey. 75 cents. 

An Exposition of the Church of Christ and its 
Doctrine; forming a Supplement to the End of Con- 
troversy Controverted. 75 cts. 

Huc’s Travels in the Chinese Empire. 2 vols. $2. 

Riles -es, the Memen Comedy. By John Ester 
Cooke. $1.25. 

Star Papers; or Experiences of Art and Nature. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Old Farm House, By Mrs. C. H. B. Laing. 

1.25 


The Island Empire; or, the Scenes of the first 
Exile of the Emperor Napoleon I. §1. 
P Lights and Shadows of English Life. 2 volumes. 
1.50. 
The Mineral and Thermal Springs of the United 
States and Canada. By John Bell, M.D. 75 cts. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


x7 A copy of any of the above works will be sent 
by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price 
affixed, either in money or postage stamps. 

july 21—3t 


EA BATHING.—Allantic City, Absecom, New 
Jersey.—The Ashland House, a Temperance 
Hotel, is now open for visitors and families, at terms 
as moderate as any on the Island. It is pleasant 
situated, on the near the shore; has a ba 
house connected with it; and carriages belonging 
to the establishment, always in attendance. 

N.B. Full particulars can be obtained by calling 
at the office of W. R. Hall, 228 Arch street, South- 
east corner of Ninth, Philadelphia. 

%3~ The Saloon is open for public religious ser- 
vices every Sabbath. july 14—tf 


ISSES GILL’S SEMINARY.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day-School 
for Young Ladies, at their residence, No. 427 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, on Monday, September 10th. 
july 7—tf 


OOKS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS.—The Story 
of the Campaign. By Major E. B. Hawley. 
37} cents. 
Visits to European Celebrities. By William B. 
Sprague, D.D. $1. 
My Mother; or, Recollections of Maternal Infiu- 
ence. 75 cents. 
My Schools and Schoolmasters. By Hugh Miller. 
1.25 


$1.25. 
My First Impresssion of England, &c. By Hugh 
Miller, $1. 
The Preacher end the King. By L. Bungener. 
25 


$1.25. 
The Priest and the Huguenot. By L. Bungener. 
$2 


A Pilgrimage to Egypt. By J. V.C. Smith. $1.25. 
The Cruise of the North Star. By J. O.Choules, 
D.D. $1.50. 
Memoirs of a Grandmother. By a Lady of Mas- 
sachusetts. 50 cents. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
july 14—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE — Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Number limited to Thirty.—The 
next session of this Institute will commence on Mon- 
day, September 3, 1855. 
, d and Tuition in English $150 per year, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. Music, French, and 
Drawing, extra. 

Teacuers.—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
8. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mrs. 8. S. Cann, 
Miss L. Neck, Miss M. Fairchild. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to 

THOMAS M. CANN, 


july 14—13t Principal and Proprietor. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 

& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


EACHERS WANTED.—Two Teachers are 
wanted for the male department of the Mont- 
omery Presbyterial Academy. None need apply 
bet such as are thoroughly qualified, and can give 
sufficient testimonials. Applications may be made 
until the Ist day of August, at which time the Board 
of Trustees will meet, and the election be made. 
N. CHEVALIER, President Board of Trustees, 
july 21—2t Christiansburgh, Virginia. 


HOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—List No. 1. 
—Turretine Opera Omnia ; 4 vols. ; very scarce. 
Lightfoot’s Works, translated ; 2 vols.; folio; rare. 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System ; 3 vols.; new edi- 
tion. Trommins’ Concordance to the Septuagint; 
2 vols. Bellamy’s Complete Works; new edition; 
2 vole. Baxter’s Complete: Works; 23 vols. 8vo; 
fine copy. Boston’s Body of Divinity; 2 volumes; 
scarce. Alexander’s Connexion of the Old and 
New Testaments. Barrett’s Synopsis of Biblical 
Criticisms; 5 vole. Davidson’s Lectures on Bibli- 
cal Criticism; 2 vols. Davidson’s Introduction to 
the New Testament; 3 vols. Davidson’s Biblical 
Tholack on Christ; 


Hermeneutics ; one large vol. 
Sermon on the Mount; 2 vols. Tholuck on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; 2 vols. Baumgarten’s 
Apostolic History; 3 vols. Fairbairn on Ezekiel ; 
new and enlarged edition. Hengstenberg on the 
Revelation of St. John; 2 vole. Hengstenberg on 
the Psalms; 3 vols. Stier on the Word of the Lord 
Jesus. - Uliman’s Reformers before the Reformation. 
Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines; 2 vols. Gies- 
ler’s Ecclesiastical History; 4 vole. 8vyo, Brown’s 
Discourses on the Sayings and Doings of Christ. 
Grinfild Novum Testamentum Hellenistica ; 2 vols. 
Grinfild’s Scholia on the Hellenistic Greek Testa- 
ment. 

Also, many other valuable books (a list of which 
will be given in future advertisements), all of which 
will be sold at very low prices, at the cheap Book- 
store of SMITH & ENGLISA, 


july 21—St 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


ceived party. Also, Monpay Everines on 
posit, in large or sume, on which interest is 
allowed of cent. This is the oldest five 
r cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back Without notice, as usual. 


DIRECTORS. 
a R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Am W.Thompeoa,| Lawrence Johnsos, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacobd L. Florance, James Devereur, 
William M. Godwia, Gustavus English. 


R. Caawronp, President, 
Lawrence Jonnson, Vice-President. 
Cuaa.es G. Iutay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul a M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M. D. 
a” In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’elock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M. 
oct 25—ly* 


ANTED—Situations as Teachers in some In- 
stitution, by two young ladies—one as 
Teacher of Music on Piano Forte, the other as 
Teacher of Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colours, and Monachromatic. They have had ex- 
perience in teaching these branches, and can fur- 
nish the best of testimonials as to their qualifica- 
tions. Address, until August Ist, 


D. J. JONES 
july 14—38t* Monticello, New York. 


aan CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M 
will commence, on September 10th, the second 
year of his English, Classical, and Mathematical 
Academy. The number of pupils is limited to 
cuenteditle thus securing to all his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the phir See Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
on Twelfth street. 8 


ial reference is made to 
the Professors of the 


niversity of Pennsylvania. 


Messrs. William 8S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; and further particulars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM, 
july 21—tf 


EPOSITORY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA.—Paraice & CaRpozo, Booksellers 
and Stationers, opposite the American Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, respectfully invite the attention of 
the Christian public and readers generally, to their 
assortment of Books, religious and literary. Par 
ticular attention paid to the Sunday-school de 
ment; and orders from the country for the works of 
any of the Publishing Societies, promptly attended 
to. We have lately received, among other new 
and valuable issues of the press :—i. The Great 
Question: Will ag Consider the Subject of Per- 
sonal Religion ? by Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D.; 50 
cents. 2, Sketches of the Presbyterian Church, by 
Rev. J. E. Rockwell; 30 cents. 3. What is Calvin- 
ism? by Rev. W. D. Smith, D. D.; 35 cts. 4, Eu 
taxia, or the Presbyterian apa gre. $1. 5. Evils 
of Howell on Infant Baptism ; cents. 6. Emily 
Vernon, or Filial Piety Exemplified ; 75 cts, 7. Pray- 
ers of the Apostle Paul; 75 cents. 8. Kurtz’s Sa- 
cred History, from the sixth German edition; $1.25. 
9. Ledderhoze’s Life of Melancthon, from the Ger- 
man; $1. 10. Prime’s Travels in Europe and the 
East; two vols.; $2. 11. Englishwoman in Rus 
sia, from fourth London edition; $1. 12. Volume 
Third of the Child’s Catechism of Scripture History. 
** New Hymns,” “ Pastoral Letter,’ 
Letters,’? ‘Bohemian Martyrs,’? ‘* Adam 
Christ,’ ** Perseverance of Saints,’? and other re- 
cent issues of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
june 16—tf 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x0” Goods carefully ope for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city, jan 1—tf 


ESTCHESTER ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
F. Wrens, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of | and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Teans—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 


Westchester. ap 7—6m 


be sold, on accommoda- 
ting terms, a well-established Female School. 
Building new, and furniture of the best quality. 
The location is all that could be desired, and the 
offer such as is seldom made. Address 
8.» 
july 21—tf Office of the Presbyterian. 
BE ADOPTED OR BOUND OUT—A very in- 
teresting and intelligent little girl, twelve 
years of age, an orphan, of Presbyterian parentage. 
Apply to the Rey. D. R. Thomason, General Agent 
of the American‘and Foreign Emigration Society, 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Superior domestics can always be obtained at this 
Office; also, at 8 Sands street, Brooklyn. Farm 
hands and females newly arrived at No. 27 Green- 
july 21—1t* 


EWARK FEMALE SENINARY.—Miss H. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Principal.—The second ses- 

sion of this Seminary will commence August 29th, 
1855, and continue twenty-one weeks. , 

Terms Sessron—Board and tuition in Eng- 
lish and Latin, $70; Languages, each, $10; Music 
on Piano, or Guitar, with use of instrument, $20 to 
$25; Drawing, $10; Painting in water colours, $10; 
Painting in Oils, $20; Fancy Work, $6; Washing 
per dozen, 37} cents. 

Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, Prof. W. A. Crawford, 
Prof. E. D. Porter, J. W. Weston, A. M., Principal 
Newark Academy, Rev. J. Vallandigham, Rathwell 
Wilson, Esq., J. W. Evans, Esq., Newark. George 
Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland. Prof. C. Long, 
Hartsville, Pa. Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary 
American Bible Society, New York. Geo. McNeill, 
Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina, 

Circulars, containing course of study, and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the Prin- 
cipal, at Newark, Delaware. june 20—10t 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samuet Muter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. en 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 5 
Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
ate of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 
MReferences—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


MMING’S MINOR WORKS, THIRD SERIES. 
—A new volume, now ready, containing : 
Infant Salvation; or, All Saved that Die in In- 

ney. 

The Communicant’s Manual. A Plain and Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Lord’s Supper, 

The Baptismal Font. An Exposition of the Na- 
ture and Obligations of Christian Baptism. 

Bound in one volume, to match the uniform edi- 
tion of Cumming’s Works. Price 75 cents. Also, 
in separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth, price 
37% cents each. 


CUMMING’S WORKS, UNIFORM EDITION, RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 

Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in 
the Year. ith references to appropriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, two vols., 12mo; price $1.50. 

The Signs of the Times; or, the Present, 
and Future. In one volume, 12mo; = 75 cts. 

Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches. Two volumes; 
price $1.60. 

Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia Minor. One 
volume; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles. One vol- 
ume; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables. One vol- 
ume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel. One volume; 
price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Minor Works, ist and 2d series. Two 
iF price each ; 

essage from or ougbts o igi 
for Thinking Men. 


The Com r; or, Thoughts on the Influence 
the Holy Spirit. 


Christ our Passover; or, Thoughts on the Atone- 
ment. 


Christ Recei Sinners. 

The Finger of God. 

pts Sacrifice. 

so, In separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth 
price 37} cents each. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 
| Publishers and Booksellers, 

| 25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
june 9—«f 


wich street, New York. 


Premi te quarterly, &c., 
In the Savine Fuxp Money is 


Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of 


personal observation, 
of pupile from 


m | 
The Koured study is ample and well chosen 
kind and the health 


to make the boarding pupils realize that they are 


| 

Philadelphia, May 18, 1856. * 
So°Terms and Course of Study from Circulars. 
Rererences.— Reve. H. A. Boardman, D. D,, 

David Malin, C. Wadeworth, M. G. Clark, J. New- 


ton Brown, D. D., Wm. B. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 
Revs. E. Lathrop, D. D., A. D, Gillette, R. Bab. 


cock, D. D., New York City. Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., - 


Baltimore. Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunswick, 
N.J. Rev. Thos. Rambeat, Savannah, Geo. Rey. 
Howard Malcom, M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa. Ste 
B. Taylor, LL.D., Hamiltes, We 
oolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. ¥Y. Hon. Charies 
B. Penrose, Paul T. Jones, Col. A. G. Water. 
man, Philadelphia. Hon. R. W. Barnwell, Beau- 
fort, S.C. RobertA. Ezell, Esq., Warrenton, N.C. 
John B. Semple, Esq., Pa. George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Ky. njamin Daytoa, 
Eaq., St. Louis, Mo. T. Fuller, M. D., Beaufort, 
8.C. Hon. D. A. Turner, Warrenton, N.C. Geo, 
W. Eaton, D. D., Hamilton, N. ¥Y. George W. 
Jackson, Eaq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARY L. BONNEY, 
HARRIET A. DILLAYE, | 
jane 23— 3m Associate Principals, 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER— 
By a graduate who has had considera 
experience in teaching, either as Principal 
Teacher of en Academy, or in a private School, 
Testimonials of qualifications will be given on appli- 
cation. Address “A. R. Y¥.” 
july Newark, Delaware, 


FEMALE SEMINARY, 
GREENSBORO’, NORTH CAROLINA.—The 
next Session of this Institution, which has now 
been in successful operation for fifteen years, wif 
commence on Wednesday, the Ist day of August. 
The course of study is designed to be thoroagh 
and systematic, embracing every thing necessary to 
— and ornamental education. 
tie very important that pupils be t at 
opening of the Session. few at the 
of year, the classes are 
rmed, and new studies ente u ma embar 
rase the pupil for weeks. 
a containing the course of study, ex- 
penses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
RICHARD STERLING, Principal, 
june 30—6t Greensboro’, North Carolina. 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—lJn the new Build- 
ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, (En- 
trance on Kighteenth street. )—-Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business jife. The Institution has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chegtaut 
ows, 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT,¢ Principal. 


Rererences.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M. B. 
Hope, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Hen 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. EP. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D,. White, M. D., James Dunlap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8, 
Martien, Philadelphia. june 23—13t* 


bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from ° 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY.—Tuz 
Treatise—Second Prize—In Press, from ad- 
vance sheets—Theism; the Witness of Reason and 
Nature to an all-wise and beneficent Creator. By 
the Rev. J. Tulloch, D. D., Principal of St. Mar 
—— St. Andrews, Scotland, (ready in a few 
ays). 

Also in preparation—I. Ridgley’s Body of Divini- 

- Il, Fox’s Acts and Monuments; illustrated. 

I. London Lectures to Young Men, for 1855. 
IV. A New Work ; by the author of Jeanie Morrison. 
Will be published by R. Carter & Brothers, Broad- 
way New York. he Tract House sitory, 
Baltimore, Fayette street, near Charles, will receive 
them as soon as issued. 

Now Books just published—I. Tyng’s Rich Kine 
man; $1. II. Footsteps of St. Paul; $1. IL. Dru 
mond’s Emily Vernon; 75 cts. IV. Mathew Hea- 
ry’s Miscellaneous Works; $4. V. Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest, complete; $2. VI. Ashton Cottage, or the 
True Faith; 60 cents. VII. Family of Heather- 
dale; 50 cents. 

TRACT HOUSE DEPOSITORY, 
Fayvtte street, Baltimore, Mary 
june 23—3tT 


TEACHER’S SITUATION WANTED—By « 

graduate of the Scientific Department of Dela- 

ware College. Satisfactory testimonials of requi- 
site qualifications will be given. Address 


B. G.” 
july 14—3t Newark, Delaware, 


ILLIAM HENRY MOORE—Genenat Fun 

NisHINe UnDERT No. 533 Arch streetl 
West of Broad, North side, #Philadelphia.—Persona. 
attention paid to all businéss entrusted to my care. 
All articles appertaining to the above business con- 
stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, at moderate prices. 

may 19—ly WM. HENRY MOORE. 


oe ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 

established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 

ells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their ** Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with éase and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability, For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees respectfully 
announce to the public that the Rev. P. E.. Steven- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyterial Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of the Classical De- 
artment, of the Academy, and wil] enter upon his 
uties as soon as his present engagements permit. 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, August 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home with the Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be made pre- 
viously. june 9—+tf 


A STIN COLLEGE, TEXAS.—This flourishing 

‘ Institution, located in Huntsville, Walker 

a having a beautiful college edifice, a 

splendid apparatus, a good library, a handgome 

cabinet of curiosities, four collegiate classes, and a 

full poe of teachers, is now organized and in full 
on. 

Orricens.—Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., President, 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Science. Rev. 
N. A. Penland, A. M., Vice-President, and Profes- 
sor of Ancient and Modern Languages. Rev. A. B. 
Thom, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences. Rev. W. C. Somerville, A. M., Adjunct 
Professor of Languages. 

Course or Srupirs.— Much the same as that 
adopted in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Cottece Yean—One term—From the 2d Monday 
in September to the last Wednesday in June, with 
brief vacation during the Christmas holidays. 

Turtiow Fees—Half in Advance.—lIn the College 
Department proper, fifty dollars. In the ear d 
Department, ranging from twenty-five to thirty 
lars, according to the branches taught. But no 
tuition fees charged those who have in view the gos- 
pel ministry, who need assistance, and who come 
well recommended as such, by their respective 
Presbyteries, Conferences, or Associations. 

Discrrtine—Parental, mild but firm. And all 
the students, on entering, will be required to pro- 
mise obedience to the laws which forbid & 
and frequenting tippling houses, and other places of 
improper resort. 

Board can be obtained in private families on rea- 
sonabie terms. 

As the Andrew Femule College’ is also located in 
Huntsville, parents have now a fine opportunity to 
give a finished education to both their sons and 
daughters at the same time and same place. 

july 7—6m 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 


adelphia, and No. 985 Broad 
York, by 


WILLIAM & MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS8.—Three Dollar annum, payable 

six months, or Two Dellere and Fifty Cente if 

in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; tach repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, .— 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sirteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 
With an additional to the agent. — 
money must always be sent in sdvance, 
Whee the amount la large, a draft should be pro- 


| and lay hold chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan Rose citement. The house is and 
og ‘tea o> lay of swallow tion, combining stability with security, ty and no expense has been spared to mahe 
acy | | wast await until their’ food comes and availability. Annual Dividends ip | fYoeand 
samues.. The whole. visit | No find adcess to their frames ; cash, or ap ted to the payment of premium USO it serve » of 
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Derry early art, we find colours used 
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Passings at home a pe 
‘Brow re; you need not fear 
shy as 8 nun is she, 
weak chirp is her only note. 
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| his little throat— 
3 Spink, spank, spink ; 
. Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch mie, cowardly knaves, can. 
Chee, chee, chee, 
: Six white eggs on a bed of hay, <a 
Flecked with parple, pretty sight | 
There, as the mother site all day, — 
4 al his might 
Nioé good wife, never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
‘Bob-0’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank spink ; 
This new life is ‘likely to be 
| 
j 
q 1ns¢ ‘ T 1m anc ‘repnond. 16 aoor 
a odour of the dead, and this odour soon be | 
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that ‘all the remains’of the dead in the dif- 
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